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Russia’s Power of Expansion 


R. G. COWHERD 


Department of History, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


INTRODUCTION 


~ The triumph of communism in Czechoslo- 
vakia, the threatening penetration of Finland, 
and the growth of communism in Italy are evi- 
dences of Russia’s power of expansion. How 
far can this expansion go? The United States 
has adopted the foreign policy of blocking 
Russian expansion. The Truman doctrine of 
giving financial and military aid to Greece 
and Turkey has been pursued to retain the stra- 
tegic areas of the Dardanelles. In the Far East, 
also, the United States has made commitments 
which cannot easily be relinquished. Enormous 
expenditures of both life and property have 
been made already in Japan, China, and Korea. 
The continued retreat before Russian aggres- 
sion in Europe and the Orient is improbable. 

Can Russian expansion be halted? To this 
question, there is no satisfying answer. Ade- 
quate information on military and economic 
strength has not been available for some time. 
Fewer statistical data have come out of 
Russia since 1936, and the free flow of other 
information has been curbed since the advent 
of the Communists. Nevertheless, on the basis 
of information available, an attempt to assess 
Russian strength should be made. There are 
evidences, on the one hand, which indicate that 
the Soviet Union neither wants war now, nor 
is able to fight another war at the present time. 
On the other hand, Russian expansion has con- 
tinued in the face of growing hostility in the 
United States and among the nations of West- 
ern Europe. 

This continued national aggression by Russia 
reflects intangible resources which cannot be 
easily measured. New economic and _ political 


techniques have been developed which leave 
the democracies perplexed and uncertain. These 
have enabled Russia to extend her control over 
all eastern Europe. A dynamic spiritual move- 
ment, with the power of a religious crusade, 
sweeps over Asia and Europe to prepare the 
way for Soviet penetration and triumph. Rus- 
sia has already demonstrated the enormous po- 
litical power which has brought much of Europe 
and Asia under her control. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 


The serious problem of Russian postwar re- 
construction points to the conclusion that, in 
spite of the recent assault upon Czechoslovakia, 
the Soviet Union neither desires war nor is 
able, at present, to wage another decisive war. 
Russia’s loss of life and property during the 
Second World War was very great. Hitler made 
his attack on Russia in June, 1941. Aided by 
Finland and Rumania, he advanced along a 
two-thousand-mile front toward the major cities 
of Leningrad, Moscow, and Stalingrad. At one 
time he was only thirty-five miles from Moscow. 


While the great cities of the north were 
resisting courageously, the cities in the south, 
Kiev, Odessa, Kharkov, and Rostov were fall- 
ing to the Nazis. The greatest struggle of the 
two armies came in August, 1943, at the siege 
of Stalingrad, which was thirteen hundred 
miles from the German border. Though nearly 
destroyed, it continued to resist. After the Ger- 
man failure to take the city, the Red Army 
gained an offensive which continued until the 
fall of Berlin. As the Nazis retreated, they 
left a scorched earth behind them. Russian 
losses of life and property, consequently, were 
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greater than those endured by any other na- 
tion. Total casualties have been estimated at 
twelve to fifteen million people as compared to 
approximately one million for the United States. 
Indeed, the Russians have estimated their 
losses to be as great as twenty million. Damage 
to property was fabulous. The communist 
party paper, Pravda, asserted that twenty-five 
million people were made homeless, that seventy 
thousand towns and villages were destroyed, 
and thirty thousand business enterprises de- 
molished. Such estimates, which may be ex- 
aggerated, should serve to emphasize the tre- 
mendous destruction which the Soviet Union 
endured over a territory of nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million square miles. 


The gigantic task of reconstruction has con- 
tinued since the end of the war. A new Five- 
Year Plan, running from 1946 to 1950, was 
launched to restore the Russian economy. On 
February 9, 1946, Stalin announced: “The prin- 
cipal aims of the new Five-Year Plan are to 
rehabilitate the ravaged areas of the country, 
to restore the prewar level in industry and ag- 
riculture, and then to surpass this level. ... We 
must achieve a situation where our industry 
can produce annually up to fifty million tons 
of pig iron, up to sixty million tons of steel, 
up to five hundred million tons of coal, and 
up to sixty million tons of oil. Only under such 
conditions can we consider that our homeland 
will be guaranteed against all possible acci- 
dents. That will take three more Five-Year 
plans, I should think, if not more.”! The goals 
of industrial production, which Stalin hopes 
to reach by 1970, are below the level of actual 
production achieved in 1945 by the United 
States.’ 


It is impossible to determine how rapidly the 
work of reconstruction proceeds in Russia. G. 
Lomov, Chairman of the Technical Council of 
the Ministry of the Coal Industry of the West- 
ern areas of the USSR, has made the claim 
that “a great victory was scored by the Soviet 
Union in October, 1947, when output of indus- 
try as a whole reached the prewar level and 


1 Speech of J. V. Stalin quoted in “Special Supplement 
on the Fourth Five Year Plan,” Information Bulletin, 
(Washington, Embassy of the USSR, June, 1946). 


2For this comparison see Communism in Action 
(Washington: United States Printing Office, 1946), pp. 
100-101. 


in the coal industry even exceeded this level.” 
Other evidence, however, indicates that indus- 
trial recovery is not running according to 
planned schedules. When the Minister of Fi- 
nance, Arsney G. Zverev, presented his pro- 
posed budget for 1948, he brought serious ac- 
cusations against industrial administrators, 
charging them with fraud and _ inefficiency, 
Some of the Deputies, in turn, criticized him 
for his failure to supervise adequately the in- 
dustrial sector of the national economy. The 
result of this controversy was the appointment 
of a new Minister of Finance. That the accusa- 
tion against the industrial administrators was 
not without foundation appears in the report 
on economic development during 1947, pub: 
lished by the State Planning Committee. Al- 
though twenty-two of the twenty-nine Minis- 
tries showed overfulfillment of their planned 
production quotas, there were failures to fulfill 
schedules in such essential industries as cast 
iron, steel, copper, and lead. 

Postwar State Budgets of the Soviet Union 
give some indication as to the extent of recon- 
struction and rehabilitation. They reveal three 
main lines of Soviet finance: there has been 
a decrease in expenditures for the armed forces, 
an increase in the expansion of industry and ag- 
riculture, and an increase in scientific research 
and education. Drastic cuts in military appro- 
priations have reduced the present expenditures 
for the armed forces below the level of 1940.4 
Actual military expenditure during 1947 was 
sixty-six billion rubles, a decrease of five bil- 
lion rubles from the figure of 1946. The mili- 
tary appropriation for 1948 is slightly less 
than that for 1947. At the same time, however, 
large increased expenditures have been made 
for improving agriculture, industry, transpor- 
tation, and the various social services. 

The State Budgets also reflect an increased 
supply of consumer goods and services. Ac- 
cording to an analysis made by the London 
Economist (October 26, 1946), the turnover 
tax is a fairly sensitive index of consumption, 
inasmuch as it varies directly with the volume 
of consumer goods. During the war, income 
from this source was greatly reduced, but in 


3 G. Lomov, “Soviet Coal Mines Exceed Prewar Pro- 
duction” Information Bulletin (January 14, 1948), p. 5. 
4For a comparative study of the State Budgets from 


1938 to 1946, see the Foreign Commerce Weekly (De 
cember 7, 1946), p. 32. 
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1947 the yield from the turnover tax was more 
than one-half of the total federal revenue. An 
increased amount is anticipated from this 
source during 1948, which seems to indicate 
that a much larger supply of consumer goods 
will be available. Large sums are being spent 
on social services. The total amount spent on 
education is nearly 50 per cent higher than 
the sum appropriated for the armed forces 
during 1948, according to the calculations of 
the London Economist (February 14, 1948). 
REVALUATION OF THE RUBLE 

Other financial measures of the government 
give evidence that progress has been made 
toward economic recovery. On December 14, 
1947, a decree was issued, which, with one 
drastic stroke, established a new system of price 
control, abolished rationing, and revalued the 
currency.© It is unlikely that rationing could 
be abolished without an increase in the supply 
of consumer goods. The Soviet Union has 
made a more thoroughgoing attempt to cope 
with the problem of inflation. While the fires 
of inflation ravage China and some of the coun- 
tries in Europe, and while the upward spiral of 
prices continues in the United States, Russia 
has acted with unprecedented boldness to liqui- 
date the aftermath of wartime finance. As in 
other countries, inflation grew out of exigencies 
of war. A great quantity of money was put into 
circulation, while goods available to consumers 
were reduced in supply. In addition, the Nazis 
issued counterfeit money while they occupied a 
large portion of the most populous and indus- 
trial area of Russia. Great quantities of this 
money were hoarded by the peasants, who en- 
joyed a relatively high degree of prosperity 
during the war. Hoarders of money and specu- 
lators suffered most from the measures under- 
taken by the government. All people were re- 
quired to exchange their old money for new 
money at a rate of ten old rubles for one new 
tuble. People having small savings were fa- 
vored over those of large bank accounts. Most 
government bonds were revalued at the rate of 
three old rubles for one new ruble. 

The effects of the currency reform have 
been similar to a capital levy. However, be- 
cause there are few opportunities for invest- 
ment, future earnings will be very slightly af- 


LL 


at the text of this measure see the New York 
‘mes, December 15, 1947. 


fected. Inasmuch as salaries and wages re- 
main unchanged, the chief effect of the revalua- 
tion of the ruble has been the elimination of 
gross inequalities of wealth. Wartime profits, 
which were permitted to stimulate produc- 
tion, have now been taken away from those 
who chose not to spend their income. It ap- 
pears that the Soviet Union by revaluing its 
ruble has deflated its currency, reduced prices, 
cut the national debt by two thirds, and pre- 
pared the way for more rapid economic ad- 
vance. 
POLITICAL EXPANSION 

In spite of the wartime devastation and the 
present urgent need for reconstruction, Russian 
expansion over eastern Europe has continued 
with unprecedented rapidity and astounding 
success. New political techniques have been 
devised which make possible the conquest and 
subjugation of other people. Hitler and Musso- 
lini fully developed and employed these politi- 
cal weapons, and Stalin has exploited them 
successfully for two decades. 

These new political weapons comprise the es- 
sentials of the one-party system. This system 
is founded on the assumption that a well- 
disciplined minority can quickly triumph over 
the disorganized inarticulate masses. Such a 
minority, in order to dominate a country, must 
be clear in its objectives and willing to use 
violence ruthlessly. Common doctrines and 
attitudes, such as supplied by Marxian prin- 
ciples, are necessary for the triumph of the 
minority. The Communist party, in keeping 
with the principles of the one-party system, 
must remain small. Its membership can in- 
clude only a fraction of the population. If the 
party grows too large and unwieldy, repeated 
purges will prune away the amorphous mass. 
This pruning is necessary to maintain a mili- 
tary discipline within party ranks. Unquestion- 
ing obedience under all circumstances must be 
given the party leader. Any member showing 
the slightest deviation from the party line 
shall be eliminated without compunction. Mili- 
tary leaders have long recognized such ele- 
mentary rules of discipline in wartime. The 
Communists, like the Nazis and Fascists, have 
carried over the wartime mentality into domes- 
tic politics during peacetime. The hated enemy 
on the homefront is any political party or 
factional opposition which dares to challenge 
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the leadership of the dominant minority. 

The Communist party has amply demon- 
strated its capacity to penetrate into other coun- 
tries and to gain control of foreign govern- 
ments. Little groups of completely loyal mem- 
bers, the cells, are first established among 
nominal Communists who espouse the prin- 
ciples of Karl Marx. The leaders of the cells 
draw the breath of their existence from Mos- 
cow. Around the cells multitudes of workers, 
peasants, and liberal social reformers gather. 
They become a part of a popular front and 
nominal members of the party but only a few 
will be initiated into the select ranks of the 
disciplined minority. Once established the cells 
thrive in an area where there are discontented 
workers or oppressed peasants. As the Nazis 
flourished among people of German sympathies 
in foreign countries, so the Communists thrive 
among Marxian liberals. They may work for a 
time with other political parties of liberal prin- 
ciples, but it is certain that eventually the lib- 
eral allies will suffer the same fate as the con- 
servative parties. 

The western democracies so far have been 
unable to cope with Russian political power. 
Indeed, the advocates of democracy, so long 
as they are true to their own principles and 
traditions, are unable to penetrate into a coun- 
try and gain control of its government. This 
was demonstrated in Italy. The Western AI- 
lies, after freeing the country of German troops, 
permitted it to fall into the hands of the Com- 
munists. The democracies had no adequate so- 
cial or political program for the Italian people.® 
The Allied Military Government had to rely 
upon Fascists or people inexperienced in politi- 
cal leadership. Communists, consequently, were 
able to fill the void left by the removal of 
Fascist leadership. Leaders trained in Moscow 
moved into Italy as soon as the war ended, and 
today they have built a party of nearly two 
million members. 

Once the Communists gain power, as they 
have done already in Czechoslovakia, they use 
the agencies of propaganda to reduce the masses 
of people to confusion. The people are assaulted 
day and night with Communist propaganda. 
Freedom of press and radio is denied. If any 


6 Compare: C. L. Sulzberger, “Italy in the Shadow of 
the Hammer and Sickle,” New York Times Magazine 
(March 21, 1948), p. 10. 


opponent dares to raise his voice in protest, he 
will be silenced. Principles of mass psychology, 
so thoroughly exploited by Hitler and Goebbels, 
will be used by the Communists also to sell 
their political doctrines. Deprived of free in- 
formation, the people of a Moscow-dominated 
country are reduced to confusion and subjec. 
tion. 


NEW ECONOMIC POLICIES 


New economic policies and techniques enable 
Russia to control an occupied country more com- 
pletely than any military aggressor has been 
able to accomplish heretofore. Financial con- 
trol of industry can be readily achieved; for 
example, Soviet corporations now own a large 
portion of the total industrial potential of the 
Russian Zone in Germany. Deliberate inflation 
at the beginning of Russian occupation of Ger- 
many reduced to impoverishment a great num- 
ber of people. Landed estates over 250 acres 
were broken up and redistributed among the 
poorer peasants. This land reform was an ef- 
fective means of eliminating enemies of com- 
munism and at the same time of winning the 
friendship of the peasants. 

Economic devices are available in Russia to 
stimulate individual intiative and gain maxi- 
mum production from workers. Wherever pos- 
sible, wages are paid on a piece-rate basis. In 
addition, social honors and privileges are 
granted workers for production of superior 
quality and quantity. Sovietization of German 
labor was effected last September by Marshall 
Sokolovsky’s “Order No. 234.” It established 
piece rates for about one third of German labor 
in the uranium mines, and in the metal, ma- 
chine, and electric industries. The same order 
enforced equal pay for women and provided 
hot meals for workers in key industries. Al- 
though an official black market exists for some 
commodities, the government of Germany 4as- 
sumes the responsibility for distributing the 
limited supply of consumer goods among work- 
ers. Russian industrial managers need not fear 
labor agitators or any class of workers who 
may hinder morale. A system of labor camps 
has been organized for the employment of all 
persons not easily integrated into the Soviet 
industrial system. The number of workers 2 
the Russian labor camps has been estimated by 
different authorities. Such estimates range 
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from six to eighteen million.’ 

Managers of industrial plants, as well as 
workers, are given incentives to achieve maxi- 
mum production. If their particular enterprise 
shows a profit, they may share a portion of the 
profits retained. For a superior production rec- 
ord, special privileges are given managers. They 
may gain the use of an automobile, or win a 
free vacation for the family, or acquire the 
possession of a better cottage or apartment. 


THE RUSSIAN IDEOLOGY 


Russia’s greatest power of national expan- 
sion resides in the Communist ideology. In 
many respects it simulates religion. The Rus- 
sians have their martyrs and saints, their 
creeds and symbols. The devotees of this new 
creed believe that its universal triumph is 
bound up in history. Communist ideology is 
not without moral enthusiasm. Many of its 
social reforms appeal to an equalitarian sense 
of justice and because the ultimate objective 
is the betterment of underprivileged classes, 
idealists and religious leaders everywhere have 
given it a sympathetic hearing. The moral and 


religious zeal engendered by communism facili- 
tates the expansion of Russia throughout Eur- 
ope and Asia. 

Some distinction should be made between 
Russian expansion, which is a national move- 
ment ultimately dependent upon military pow- 
er, and the spread of communism, which is an 


international movement comparable to the 
spread of French revolutionary ideas during 
the nineteenth century. Napoleon’s army was 
finally defeated and French national expansion 
was blocked, but the liberal ideas of the French 
Revolution took root and flourished in the coun- 
tries which were allied against Napoleon. Stop- 
ping Russia is a military problem; the con- 
tainment of communism is a matter of social 
reform and the revival of a democratic faith. 


THE RED ARMY 


Of greatest immediate concern is the might 
of the Red Army. Its power was amply demon- 
strated by the resistance of, and triumph over, 
the German invader. Since V-J Day, the army 
has been largely demobilized from its wartime 
peak, It now numbers about three million 
men, including the forces of the Ministry of 


a 


' For information compiled on this point see: Com- 
munism in Action, pp. 56-58. 


Interior Affairs. Among this number are one 
million well-trained professional soldiers and 
officers. These men are organized into six dif- 
ferent armies of one hundred seventy-five divi- 
sions. The estimate has been given that within 
a month two hundred infantry divisions of full 
strength (10,180 men each) could be mobilized. 
Much of the military equipment, however, pos- 
sessed by these troops has now deteriorated and 
become obsolete. 

Military statistics, though informative, do 
not tell the full story of Russian strength. To- 
talitarian national organization subordinates 
other objectives to preparedness; there is no 
duality of civil and military affairs as in demo- 
cratic countries. Education in Russia trains 
the whole nation for combat; it inculcates the 
mentality of a besieged city. “‘Universal mili- 
tary service is law,” according to the Constitu- 
tion as amended by the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR on February 25, 1947. “To defend the 
country is the sacred duty of every citizen of 
the USSR. Treason to the motherland—vio- 
lation of the oath of allegiance, desertion to the 
enemy, impairing the military power of the 
state, espionage—is punishable with all the 
severity of the law as the most heinous of 
crimes.” In keeping with this constitutional 
provision, military education begins at the 
age of twelve, when preliminary training is 
given for two hours a week. This instruction 
continues to the age of sixteen; compulsory 
military service begun at this age lasts until 
the individual reaches fifty. 

The Russian leaders recognize that the tri- 
umph of communism depends on the military 
strength of the Red Army. They cherish the 
memory of those grim years when their newly 
organized Army defeated the “combined forces 
of international and internal counter-revolution 
and secured for the Soviet people the opportuni- 
ty to proceed to peaceful socialist construction.” 
They interpret the Second World War as the 
“Great Patriotic War against Germany and 
its allies’”” which the Soviet forces won in “grim 
single combat.” Today, Russia is preparing for 
another struggle against “capitalistic imperial- 
ism.” Minister of the Armed Forces Bulganin, 
in his “Order of the Day,” issued February 23, 
1948, said: “We must not forget that so long 
as imperialism exists, there remains the dan- 
ger of: an attack upon our country. The situa- 
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tion amidst which we are living compels us to 
be constantly prepared for battle.” 
CONCLUSION 
Russia has great power of expansion. The 
maps of Europe and Asia give conclusive proof 
of this vast power. That expansion will con- 


rs 


tinue is an objective set forth in the propa- 
ganda distributed in the United States by the 
Russian Embassy. How long this expansion can 
continue is a question not easily answered but 
one which should be pondered with graye 
concern. 


Freedom and Security 


JOHN BARR 


Gainesville, Florida 


A man was once asked if he would give up 
all his freedom just to avoid a little depression 
once in a while. He might just as well have been 
asked if he would prefer starving to death to 
giving up a little of his freedom. 

To those of us who went through the 1930’s 
as adults, “a little depression once in a while” 
is a masterpiece of understatement. The open- 
ing paragraph of this article shows very clearly 
how easy it is to frame a question in a way to 
influence the answer. In the first instance, the 
desire for freedom is emphasized and the need 
for security minimized. Of course, the man 
would not trade freedom for security. The 
second instance is just the reverse. 

In the world-wide battle that is now going 
on between the United States and Soviet Rus- 
sia, we seem to be offering freedom, while Stalin 
is promising security and stoutly maintaining 
that his system is the only really free one. Are 
freedom and security necessarily antagonistic? 
Do they, perhaps, mean the same thing? Can 
they be reconciled, or if not, which is the more 
important? To approach an aswer we must 
define our terms and there is the rub. The mean- 
ing of security is pretty well agreed upon, but 
freedom has myriad meanings. 

Abraham Lincoln told this story: “The shep- 
herd drives the wolf from the sheep’s throat, 
for which the sheep thanks the shepherd as his 
liberator, while the wolf denounces him for the 
same act as the destroyer of liberty. Plainly the 
sheep and the wolf are not agreed upon a defi- 
nition of the word ‘liberty’; precisely the same 
difference prevails today among us human 
creatures.” Evidently, there has not been much 
progress since Lincoln’s time. Each one of us 
has his own idea of what it is to be free, depend- 


ing largely upon what each one desires above all 
else. The word “freedom” has been given hun- 
dreds of definitions, many diametrically opposed 
to each other; it has been said that “its wealth 
of interpretation has caused more bloodshed 
than anything else except theology.” It is no 
wonder that we are still arguing about it. It 
should be mentioned here that freedom and 
liberty are exact synonyms except that freedom 
is seldom used in the plural. 

To many, liberty is the absence of restraint, 
but it is generally recognized that it cannot be 
absolute. In the absence of all restraint, the 
weaker would soon be the victims of the 
stronger, and there would be no equality. In 
spite of this, it is held by others that we can- 
not have equality without freedom, nor freedom 
without equality. 

Freedom must exist within the law. It has 
been so taught by philosophers from Aristotle 
on down. An inscription on a public building in 
the city of Columbus, Ohio, says: “Obedience 
to the law is freedom.” This has probably come 
as something of a shock to many people upon 
first seeing the legend, but on thinking it over, 
they, no doubt, recover. The public building 
represents “Government,” and the Declaration 
of Independence says: “Governments among 
men are instituted to secure life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

Rousseau’s idea, as expressed in his Social 
Contract, an idea endorsed by Emanuel Kant, 
is that “In obeying law enacted by the ‘general 
will,’ each, while uniting himself with all, may 
still obey himself alone, and remains as free 
as before.” Kant puts it this way: ‘Man is free, 
for although he is governed by a system of 
laws, the system is not one that is imposed on 
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him from without, but rather one that he has 
given to himself.” Men form governments for 
their own protection, and as long as each one 
has his proportional share in making the laws, 
he should not complain. The protection that he 
receives is his liberty, and the restraint that he 
suffers is its cost. Freedom is not free, and each 
generation must look to its own. We have long 
been told that “eternal vigilance” is another 
price which must be paid for freedom. 


Even if the law, to some extent, is oppressive, 
there is no escape from it, for nature itself is 
equally oppressive, if not more so. The most 
primitive savage is governed by his physical 
needs and his superstitions; if all human law 
were abolished, society would be tyrannized by 
the strongest individuals and the law of the 
jungle would still prevail. 


After all, law is nothing but public opinion— 
frozen, by being enacted into statute. We are 
the slaves of public opinion, custom and fashion. 
In a recent issue of the Readers’ Digest, it was 
asserted that the average American is a slave 
to his automobile. Clubs have been formed to 


oppose the change in the length of women’s 
dresses, but the dresses came down. The child 
is indoctrinated into the pattern of the culture 
into which he happens to be born long before he 
has an opportunity to exercise his own free 


will. In fact, the question has never been 
settled as to whether man has a free will or not. 
Theologians argue both ways. 


Euripides exclaimed: “Ah, among mortals 
there is no man free! To lucre or to fortune is 
he slave. The city’s rabble or the law’s impeach- 
ment constrains him into paths his soul abhors.” 


All of this bears out the vast difference of 
opinion, and we must admit that bad laws have 
been passed and also that the law has granted 
some curious liberties. Anatole France said: 
“The law in its majesty gives to the rich, as well 
as to the poor, the right to beg bread on the 
streets and to sleep under bridges.” Mr. Hew- 
lett Johnson, the Dean of Canterbury says: 
“The liberty of a woman to work twelve hours a 
day underground, drawing truck loads of coal 
along rough, wet, dark, and muddy roadways, 
With a harness around her shoulders, no longer 
exists. The liberties of 1820 made life a tor- 
ment.” The Dean could have, and perhaps did, 
‘comment at length upon the liberties of child 


labor prevailing in those days. And the “free- 
dom of contract”—the freedom of a man to 
sell his labor at whatever wage and conditions 
of work he cared to accept, which was long 
upheld by the courts of this country—was the 
freedom to work on terms laid down by the 
employer, to exist on charity, or to starve along 
with his family. 

Jeremy Bentham, an English writer of about 
1800, went so far as to say that men have no 
rights except those that society gives them. 
Our Constitution defines the rights and powers 
of the federal government and leaves others to 
the several states. There is an exception to this 
—the first amendments, which specify certain 
inalienable rights no government can take away 
from its citizens. President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s four freedoms covered about the same 
ground and went even further. In considering 
them, we see that in general there are three 
kinds of freedom. Freedom of worship is re- 
ligious freedom; freedom of speech is political 
freedom; freedom from want is economic free- 
dom; and freedom from fear is all three—re- 
ligious, political and economic. But freedom 
from want and fear is nothing but the security 
that people are now talking about. We thus see 
that, at least to a considerable extent, freedom 
and security are the same thing. 

During the nineteenth century and even be- 
fore, the emphasis was all upon political free- 
dom. The men who conducted our Revolution 
and the French Revolution received their im- 
pulse from the tyranny and autocracy of 
George III and Louis XVI. With political free- 
dom pretty well established and taken for 
granted in the western countries, the twentieth 
century has turned its attention to economic 
freedom. In the last twenty years or so, it has 
become the custom to designate certain text- 
books as The Principles of Economics, whereas 
for a hundred years, they had been known 
as The Principles of Political Economy. 

The question arises, does the freedom to do a 
thing involve the ability, physical and financial, 
to do that thing? The general opinion seems to 
be that it does. The shopper without money is 
helpless. Is a man free to choose his job when 
millions of men have no job at all? Is the 
undersized student free to make the football 
team? Or is a man without education free to 
develop his faculties? But if freedom requires 
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power, absolute freedom exists only for the 
Almighty. This is another proof that among 
human beings freedom cannot be absolute. 


There is an important and impressive school 
of thought which scorns the idea of buying se- 
curity by giving up political freedom. As has 
been said, it is only recently that liberty has 
been considered to include freedom from fear 
and want. Benjamin Franklin said: “Those 
who give up essential liberty to purchase a 
little temporary safety, deserve neither liberty 
nor safety.” Charles A. Beard, the historian, 
speaks of “Liberty—the noblest thought of 
thirty centuries.” W. L. Phelps, for many years 
a popular professor at Yale, says: “Human 
beings, with all their faults and weaknesses, 
prefer freedom to security.” Henry W. Grady, 
the distinguished editor of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, wrote: “Humble things with unbartered 
liberty are better than splendors bought with its 
price.” Security is identified with slavery. It 
is said that no group of people were ever so 
secure as the Negro slaves of the South before 
the Civil War, and we are asked if we would 
like that condition? The old argument that so- 
cialism would be an unproductive system has 
now been replaced by the assertion that social- 
ism means slavery. 


Judge Alexander, of the Mississippi Supreme 
Court, laid down the rule that: “It is not the 
safety of the people, but the safety of their 
liberties which is the supreme goal.” James 
Truslow Adams says: “Americans hitherto have 
preferred freedom as adventure to freedom as 
security.” And many a July Fourth orator has 
made the eagle scream with his eulogies of un- 
adulterated liberty. In fact, the name of free- 
dom has been invoked in support of nearly 
every cause that has ever been advanced. The 
statement of Mr. Adams implies that the prefer- 
ence may be changing. It may be that the 
brave and noble are concerned only with their 
political freedom and that we all ought to be 
that way instead of being “Old Man Safety 
First.” But the wise man will take people as 
they are and not as he conceives they ought to 
be. 

This line of thought is supported by an 
equally good array of talent. John Dewey says: 
“As we look at the world, we see supposedly 
free institutions in many countries not so much 
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overthrown as abandoned willingly, apparently 
with enthusiasm”; he asks: “Did man ever 
care as much for liberty as we in this country 
have been taught to believe?” Professor Garner, 
in the field of political science, expressed the 
opinion that “On the whole it may be doubted 
whether mankind has suffered more in the 
past from an excess of government than from 
an excess of liberty.” John Stuart Mill, one of 
the stoutest defenders of liberty, was “‘doubt- 
ful if there are more than a few persons who 
possess the maturity of judgment which makes 
them better judges than society of their own 
welfare.” Professor Schumpeter takes nearly 
the same position. Thomas Mann states: “The 
false friends of democracy shout, ‘Democracy 
is in danger’ whenever freedom is advised to 
place itself under a wholesome social discipline.” 
And to quote Jeremy Bentham again: “Happi- 
ness is the goal, not liberty. Liberty is not 
necessary to happiness.” A successful candi- 
date for Congress in the deep days of the de 
pression of the 1930’s remarked: “Freedom is 
all right, but it is food that counts.” And are 
we not fearful now that if the people of western 
Europe are not given food, they will turn to 
Communism? 

Others take a slightly different slant. Beards- 
ley Ruml, the man who played an important 
part in establishing the “pay as you go” income 
taxes, has expressed the opinion: “Once an in- 
dividual accepts for himself the inevitability 
and propriety of the human and natural laws 
that bind him, his feeling of freedom may be 
complete.” Franz Boas, the anthropologist, 
puts it this way: “The individual who is thor- 
oughly in harmony with the culture in which 
he lives does not feel its restraints and will 
feel free.” These last two comments are just 
another way of saying that there is a lot in 
getting used to it. New restraints, at first, are 
apt to be rather galling, but as we become ac- 
customed to the new ways, it would be equally 
bad if we had to give them up. Stop lights and 
parking meters are good examples. 

Erick Fromm in his book, Escape from Free- 
dom, takes the position that as the feudal sys- 
tem disappeared, the people of the Middle Ages 
acquired freedom, but they lost their economi¢ 
security and also a “sense of belonging.” He 
says: “It seems that there is nothing more 
difficult for the average man to bear than the 
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feeling of not being identified with a larger 
group.” Under the old conditions, the status 
of these people was determined by outside 
forces, but it was a definite and important 
status. When it was lost, the people lost their 
attachment to a group and became isolated, 
lonely and anxious, and acquired a feeling of 
not counting. This great change was a little 
too much for them. Industrial psychologists 
in this country have noted something of the 
same attitude. Workers do better when operat- 
ing as teams or squads. Then they have the 
“esprit de corps.” While Americans are the 
greatest “joiners” in the world, it can be 
doubted that this situation is nearly so preva- 
lent as in the European countries. A great 
many of us are descendants of the frontier, 
where people were on their own, an entirely 
different heritage. Or has the frontier been 
gone so long that we also are getting that way? 


What is the evidence that Americans are 
putting more emphasis upon security and less 
upon political freedom? Depressions always 
have that result, and the Great Depression that 
was completely overcome only by the war, no 
doubt produced the greatest anxiety that we 
have yet experienced. Public opinion as to 
how much government we should have in busi- 
ness has largely depended upon the position in 
which we find ourselves in the business cycle 
—up or down. In the past, a feeling of anxiety 
has been largely lost on the return of prosper- 
ity, but polls have been taken which, this time, 
definitely tell a different story. In such a poll 
taken in 1947, 55 per cent of the votes were 
for “security first” as against 33 per cent in 
1940. That this security meant economic secur- 
ity, and not security from attack, is indicated 
by other questions asked at the same time. This 
isa tremendous change when we remember that 
inthe spring of 1940 we still had seven or eight 
million people unemployed. 


There are other straws that indicate that 
the wind is in this direction. There is a rapidly 
growing demand from union labor for the guar- 
anteed annual wage. Among all the freedoms 
most cherished has been the freedom to choose 
your own job and employer. But if the employer 
Suarantees an annual wage, he can certainly 
demand that the worker be on the job when re- 
quested to be there. The worker will lose his 


freedom of choice for as long as the contract 
holds. 

Insurance of all kinds has long been very 
popular and very respectable in this country 
and is getting more so all the time. Yet insur- 
ance is collective action and its purpose is 
security. 

Going a little further we might ask teachers 
which they would prefer—security of tenure 
or academic freedom? The asking of this ques- 
tion implies nothing, but the answer might be 
interesting. Many liberal-minded teachers have 
lost their jobs because of exercising academic 
freedom, but, so far as this writer knows, no 
one has ever been fired for holding conservative 
political opinions. 

How much do Americans really value their 
right to vote? When we consider all elections 
—school elections, bond elections, votes on 
special questions, etc., it is doubtful if we take 
advantage of one-fourth of our opportunities. 

Liberty has long been defined as the freedom 
of choice, but the essence of choice is the giving 
up of one thing in order to get another. We 
give up one liberty in exchange for another. 

As to the totalitarian claim that their sys- 
tems are the really free ones, Nazi doctrine 
interpreted Rousseau’s idea of the “general 
will” in this way: “The will of the Fuehrer em- 
bodied in the Nazi program is the real will of 
all members of the racial community.” Musso- 
lini asserted: “Fascism is for liberty, the only 
liberty which can be a real thing, the liberty 
of the State and of the individual within the 
State.” It can scarcely be doubted that the 
Russian attitude is much the same, and that 
the several peoples accept it. The Germans 
have always had a great respect for authority, 
and some have expressed a desire for freedom 
from freedom. The Russian people have always 
been subject to dictatorship, and having been 
chronically poverty-stricken, are not too eager 
to demand something they know nothing about 
from personal experience; rather they accept 
the order—and the security of at least surviv- 
ing—they have now, together with the glorious 
promise of abundance in the not-too-distant 
future. 


Sociologists assert that while adolescents are 
prepared for freedom both physiologically and 
psychologically, they are sent out on their own 
without being told that freedom requires re- 
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sponsibility, and without sufficient training in 
responsibility. This is a problem for parents 
and for the schools to solve. 


If freedom is not absolute, it must be divi- 
sible, and a person can be justified in giving 
up one liberty or a part of his liberty in ex- 
change for something else. Whenever we make 
rules—whether in government or in games— 
we give up the right to do certain things in 
exchange for the protection of not having those 
things done to us. The rules keep us traveling 
in our own lanes, and without these rules, we 
would be constantly bumping into each other 
and getting nowhere. They preserve order and 
prevent chaos. That is regimentation, if you 
choose to call it that. It can be reasonably asked: 
“Do not the processes of an industrial economy, 
and what we generally call civilization, regi- 
ment men about as much as government ever 
can?” 

A democracy solves its problems by discus- 
sion, that is, by fussing over them with more or 
less serious conflict. A dictatorship does not 
argue—it merely tells its citizens what to do— 
but it does maintain order. How much fussing 
and conflict do we want? Democracy is also 
government by compromise, which means that 
we give up some things that we may have 
other things. How much freedom are we willing 
to exchange for more order and security? 


What we mean by economic security is a 
system that will provide us protection against 
the major hazards of life, such as unemploy- 
ment, and disability arising from sickness, ac- 
cident and old age. The big question is, could 
such a system be democratic? In this connec- 
tion, Professor MaclIver tells us: “Democracy 
is clearly compatible with some degree of col- 
lectivism, for there is a sizable amount of it 
in all States at all times.” 


A satisfactory compromise should not be too 
difficult, although men will always disagree as 
to how much power should be given to govern- 
ment. Naturally, we desire both freedom and 
security, or to put it another way, we wish to 
have the freedom from fear and want added 
to our ancient liberties. It goes without saying 
that whatever we do, we must do in a consti- 
tutional manner. 


The American idea has long been that a 
man should have the right to do as he pleases 


ee 


with his own money, so long as it was legally 
acquired and his action does not harm other 
people in an unlawful way. But if it can be 
shown that one possible disposition of money, 
that of hoarding, or holding it in idleness, which 
in the past has been held to be within the 
rights of the individual, is exceedingly harm. 
ful to society in general, then the freedom to 
hoard must be given up. It is asking very little 
of the ultra-rich to say that they should keep 
their money in circulation. 


An individual can, at times, benefit himself 
(at the expense of others) by hoarding money, 
but society as a whole cannot do so for the 
simple reason that there are no “others.” If 
it should prove impossible to prevent hoarding 
then the government must compensate for 
hoarding by creating new money and injecting 
it into the business stream. 


Another liberty which we shall probably 
find it necessary to forego would be the liberty 
to accumulate property far in excess of what 
any man could obtain by his own productive 
efforts. When the idea of the sanctity of pri- 
vate property was first taken under considera- 
tion by students of political science, land was 
the principal form of property. And the theory 
was stated that “a man has the right to as 
much land as he can till, plant, cultivate, im- 
prove and use the product of.” We have wan- 
dered far from such a concept. 


If, in other ways, our usual idea of justice 
for the individual turns out to be injustice for 
“the greatest number,” then we must re-define 
the term. 


Public opinion has shifted so far to the side 
of security that government should be given 
both the power and the mandate to prevent 
another Great Depression. It is a widely ac- 
cepted idea that nothing would do more t0 
preserve the peace of the world. A great deal 
could be done in this direction without so much 
as a constitutional amendment. Congress and 
the President already have sufficient power if | 
they care to use it. 


Paraphrasing Professor Goble somewhat in 
his Design for Democracy: “Do we want 4 
government that will not at least make an at- 
tempt to solve society’s most crucial problems? 
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Kitchen and Banquet 


DoroTHY KENT HILL 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Maryland 


Metalware for cooking and dining 
is instructive for social life. 

Goblets and oil cruets, pots and pans, which 
functioned in kitchens and graced banquet 
tables in the days of long ago, are fruitful sub- 
jects for study in an age which prides itself 
upon its metalware. We boast of our metal 
kitchens and our functional implements of 
aluminum, stainless steel, and interesting com- 
bined materials. Yet our predecessors of an- 
cient Greece and Rome were equally proud 
of their metalware. In fact they considered it 
enormously superior to their commoner pot- 
tery which we glorify today under the name 
of “Greek vases.” 

In the days following the Trojan War, we 
read in the Odyssey that Nestor drank from 
a gold cup. In the dark days of that war, when 
Priam, the king.of Troy, came in supplication 
to the tent of Achilles to ransom the body of 
slain Hector, he brought cups and cauldrons 
and tripods of metal among his offerings. This 
king’s ransom was illustrated by Greek vase 
painters of a later day (the sixth century B.C.) 
with the substitution of the metalware they 
knew for Homeric styles. Greek painters of 
the fifth century B.C., whenever they illustrated 
acontemporary symposium (and Socrates’ im- 
mortal dialogues, let us never forget, were con- 
ducted at just such symposia as they illus- 
trated), placed in the hands of the reclining 
banqueters and on the low tables before their 
couches elaborate dishes which certainly were 
of metal, as well as some which must have 
been of pottery. At a later date, Cicero said 
that a Roman gentleman should drink from 
nothing less than silver. 

These highly prized metal vessels, in so far 
as they have been preserved, can teach us 
much about both economic and artistic history. 
The ancients used most of the metals we know, 
though in slightly different proportion. Alumi- 
ium was unknown, and tin was never used in 
its pure state. Gold, silver, bronze and iron 
composed the smith’s stock. The natural alloy 
of gold and silver, called electrum, was used 
I very early times. Bronze is not a pure metal, 


but an alloy of copper and tin, invented in very 
early times. With the addition of zinc, a com- 
mon addition in Roman days, bronze began 
to approach our brass. Ancient iron was 
wrought iron; the composition of steel was 
not understood. 

Gold and silver, of course, were not used 
except for eating and serving, and never ex- 
cept by the very wealthy. Bronze, in spite of 
our views of its desirability, might be used 
for tableware, with or without a lining of less 
corrosive metal. Bronze and iron were used 
in the early kitchens. 

The materials that still remain are not al- 
ways recognizable, for accidents of time have 
changed the appearance of all except the gold 
vessels. Silver turns black, and may corrode 
very badly. Bronze turns green, and it may dis- 
integrate if it is thin. (This fact explains why 
so many thin bronze vessels have disappeared, 
leaving a disproportionate number of heavy 
handles). Iron rusts very quickly, and is by 
far the most perishable of all the metals. A 
single ancient iron pot preserved to our day, 
though almost shapeless, is as precious as 
gold. 

There were (and are) only two fundamental 
techniques for working metals: hammering and 
casting. The hammering of the old days was 
done with a hand hammer, one stroke at a 
time, and the results are only vaguely similar 
to those of a modern power press. Casting 
was done in clay moulds. The cast vessels usu- 
ally were turned on a lathe for polishing and 
for cutting concentric circles on the bottom 
and delicate lines to encircle the body. Lathes 
were not used for constructing vessels of sheet 
metal by pressure. This technique, called ‘‘spin- 
ning” in modern factories, was impossible be- 
cause of the low speed and feeble power of 
the lathes. Favorite techniques for decoration 
were hammered relief, constructed free-hand 
(repoussé) or with the help of forms, and fine 
hand incision. 

The very fact of the rarity of metalware is 
illuminating for economic history. Though 
the scarcity is to a considerable degree due 
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to natural or human destruction, the fact never- 
theless remains that metalware was not as 
common in antiquity as it is today. This fact 
reflects the lack of mineral wealth in Greece 
and Italy, a lack significant for contemporary 
history. The secondary fact that metal vessels 
became commoner under the Roman Empire 
than they had been in earlier times reflects 
the opening up of mines in outlying regions, 
e.g., Spain. The consistent preference for 
bronze, with its essential component of tin, 
throughout ancient history, serves to point 
attention to Britain, from time immemorial 
the major source of the tin supply. 


Changes of techniques during ancient times 
are also significant. Greek vessels were highly 
individualized; the bodies were beaten into 
shape by hand and ornamented by such labori- 
ous techniques as repoussé and granulation, 
and their handles and bases were cast with 
beautiful sculpturesque ornament. Such care- 
ful, individualized workmanship is character- 
istically Greek. The Romans showed their gen- 
ius in a sort of mass production, by which stan- 
dardized metalware was made available to a 
greater part of the population. The Romans 
really achieved a minor industrial revolution. 
And while the early vessels had been of thin 
fabric, constructed with great labor, the Ro- 
man industrialists made theirs thick, because 
metal had become relatively cheaper, labor 
relatively more expensive. A beautiful object, 
and a mass product at the same time, is the 
bronze oil jug (Fig. 1). 


There were good designs in ancient days and 
also bad designs. Still, most of these pieces have 
found their way to collections because they 
are beautiful, and a little study will disclose 


in what directions their merits lie. Also, it 
should be remembered that there were designs 
which appealed to ancient purchasers but not 
to us. A conflict of tastes is most evident re- 
garding the use of human and animal forms. 
To us, the figure of a human body or head seems 
out of place as a handle. To them, either was 
suitable for all decorative purposes. An exam- 
ple is the handle from a Greek jug, with a 
woman’s head looking into the vessel. We may 
not agree with the craftsmen and their public 
in Athens, Tarquinii and Rome, but we should 
respect their taste. 


Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 
Figure 1 
Roman bronze oil cruet. First Century A.D. 


On metal vases nothing is more consistently 
admirable than the subtle curve. In this respect 
the pots and pans differ not at all from the other 
arts of the Classical world. The profile of an 
Attic amphora, the spiral of an Ionic volute, 
the almost invisible entasis of a Doric column, 
or the curvature of the steps of the Parthenon 
reveal the same refined feeling for the beauty 
of a curve as the arched handles and graceful 
bodies of a metal vase. These curves look simple, 
but mathematically they are very complex. 
Imagine even a slight change in the curve, and 
you probably will imagine a less desirable pot. 
And not one curved profile constituted a vase; 
the lines of base and body and spout and handle 
play against each other in delightful parallelism 
or contrast. 

Such counterplay of curves is but one in- 
stance of the sense of balance which is observ- 
able in this art as in all the Classical arts. The 
ancient craftsman was very careful to balance 
his decoration. Sometimes by rigid symmetry, 
sometimes by a striking asymmetry in which 
all decoration was banned from a select part of 
an otherwise lush object, he managed to achieve 
a golden mean of decoration. 
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Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 
Figure 2 
Etruscan bronze strainer. Third Century B.C. 


To some observers, functional shapes are 
more interesting than beautiful ones. A bronze 
strainer made by the Etruscans (Fig. 2) ap- 
peals to us because its broad upper part catches 
a broad stream of liquid, rendering the posses- 
sion of a funnel unnecessary. Etruscan cooking 
pots of no great beauty are fascinating because 
of the cleverly constructed handles with rings 
for suspension so placed that the pots could 
hang evenly when suspended by cords over an 
open fire—the way of American Indians, ac- 
cording to children’s lore. The desire to deco- 
rate could not be downed, as witness a snake 
that crawls up the handle of one pot. 


One can almost always admire the craftsman- 
ship of these ancient metal vases. In the days 
when chemistry and physics, as we understand 
them, were unknown, the ancient craftsman 
used his confused empirical knowledge in choos- 
ing the right material and the right technique 
for each part. While power-driven machines and 
high-temperature furnaces which we think es- 
sential for all metallurgical work were quite 
undreamed of, he made perfect wares without 
them. This he accomplished by training his 
hand to obedience, a lesson which cannot be too 
strongly urged upon modern workmen. 


Residents of Maryland will have a special op- 
portunity to study ancient metalware at the 
exhibition of “Kitchen and Banquet” which 
opens May 1 at the Walters Art Gallery, Balti- 
more, and continues through the summer. The 
items are all drawn from Mr. Walters’ own 
collection. Many of them are usually in storage. 
They will be shown in one room in a setting 
which suggests a modern kitchen. 


A feature of the exhibition will be a reproduc- 
tion of the Roman stove illustrated here (Fig. 
3). This brick and concrete structure was the 
cooking unit for a private house at Pompeii. 
The large, tiled, table top, with raised edges, 
was for general cooking. The table top was 
filled with burning wood or charcoal and pans 
were set in the coals or on low tripods above 
them. The heat was so low that any metal pot, 
or even a pottery dish, could be subjected to it 
directly. The opening under the table top was 
for storage of fuel—brush wood and kindlings. 
At the left in the picture is the oven. It was 
heated with hot coals, which would be raked out 
before the loaves of bread were placed within 
and the opening sealed with a stone. The niche 
in the wall (which originally was plastered so 
that the stone work was concealed) was to house 
little figures of gods and goddesses, to look out 
over the stove and grant good fortune in 
cookery. No provision was made for carrying 
off the smoke and odors of cooking. This omis- 
sion is remarkable, in view of Roman engineer- 
ing skill, and especially in view of the excellent 
facilities for heating Roman houses by hot air. 
This shortcoming, as well as many really great 
achievements in culinary equipment, serves to 
focus our interest upon the subject of ancient 
kitchens and banquet halls. 
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Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 


Figure 3 
Stove and oven in a Roman house at Pompeii. First Century A.D. 


Abraham Lincoln, Protector of the 
American Union 


JOHN P. Dix 
East High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


Abraham Lincoln, our sixteenth President, 
was a martyr in that he sacrificed his life in 
the cause of freedom and Union. He was a 
man of the people, and a leader from the 
people. He had been a self-taught student, 
carpenter, rail-splitter, flatboat captain, 
surveyor, farmer, store clerk, postmaster, 
storekeeper, stump speaker, legislator, and 
army captain. He became President at a most 
critical time in American history. Even to- 
day, decades after his death, the annual sale 


of his writings and biographies in the United 


States exceeds a million dollars. There is a 
University dedicated to him. Hundreds of 
scholars, readers, collectors, and many S0- 
cieties and organizations devote their time 
and efforts to a study of his life and writings. 
“There is no place I should like so much to 
see as Jerusalem,” stated Mr. Lincoln on the 
tragic night of April 14, 1865, when he and Mrs. 
Lincoln were seated in the box at the Ford 


Theater in Washington, listening to the play, 
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Our American Cousin, and discussing the re- 
tirement of the President and future plans of 
travel. That was the last statement which 
A. Lincoln, as he usually signed himself, ever 
made, for the fatal shot silenced his voice for- 
ever. John Wilkes Booth, his assassin, shot 
President Lincoln in the head, shouting as he 
leaped to the stage, the motto of Virginia: 
“Sic semper tyrannis” (“Thus ever to ty- 
rants”). Booth had hoped to gain recognition 
and renown for his dastardly act. Ironically, 
the assassin, who was an actor, caught his spur 
in the folds of an American flag on the stage as 
he fled. Although his leg was broken, he escaped 
for a time, only to be hated by his countrymen 
and killed. 


Lincoln’s countrymen, friends and foes alike, 
grieved for “Father Abraham.” Mourners lined 
the tracks along which the funeral train passed 
slowly toward its destination in Springfield, 
Illinois, where our martyred President was laid 
to rest among his people. 


His friends and neighbors must have been 
reminded of his farewell words to them, on 


February 11, 1861 (only four years before), 
when he said: 


My friends: No one, not in my situation, 
can appreciate my feelings of sadness at this 
parting. To this place and the kindness of 
these people I owe everything. Here I have 
lived a quarter of a century, and have passed 
from a young to an old man (fifty-two). Here 
my children have been born and one is buried. 
I now leave, not knowing whether I shall 
return, with a task before me greater than 
that which rested upon Washington. Without 
the assistance of the Divine Being who ever 
attended him, I cannot succeed. With that 
assistance I cannot fail. Trusting in Him, 
who can go with me and remain with you, and 
be everything for good, let us confidently hope 
that all will yet be well. To His care com- 
mending you, as I hope in your prayers you 
will commend me, I bid you an affectionate 
farewell. 


And so, our martyred President, who 
seemed to have had a premonition that he would 
not live through the conflict (he died on April 
15, 1865, a few days after victory for the 
Union), paid the supreme sacrifice for the 
American Republic. His death at the age of 


fifty-six was a blow to the South as well as to 
the North. 


Abraham Lincoln, Sixteenth President of the 
United States. Lincoln had arrived in Wash- 
ington on the morning of February 23, 1861, 
after he had been warned to cut his trip short 
and continue in secrecy because of the rumor 
of an assassination plot on his life. In his in- 
augural address of March 4, 1861, he told his 
countrymen that he would not interfere with 
slavery in the states, where it was constitution- 
al, but that he would use power and force to 
protect federal property, and to maintain the 
Union. He declared the acts of secession to be 
null and void (that is, that the state had no 
legal right to leave the Union). “In your hands, 
my dissatisfied fellow countrymen,” he said, 
“and not in mine, is the momentous issue of 
civil war. The government will not assail you. 
You can have no conflict without being your- 
selves the aggressor.” 


Seven states had seceded by the time Lincoln 
was inaugurated, and others were wavering. 
Cabinet members and others tended to misun- 
derstand, to criticize, and to ridicule him. But 
Lincoln assumed his responsibility, influencing 
and guiding others by his famous stories, and 
through his firm and fair dealings. He took 
much abuse, and usually won over most of his 
abusers. His training in Illinois had been sound. 
Lincoln knew politics, and he knew human na- 
ture. He placed the cause of the Union above 
all else, even above the cause of slavery, which 
he felt to be unsound, undemocratic, and un- 
christian. 


On April 15, 1861, after the surrender of 
Fort Sumter, his proclamation stated: “I, 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, in virtue of the power in me vested by 
the Constitution and the laws, have thought 
fit to call forth, and hereby do call forth, the 
militia of the several states of the Union to the 
aggregate number of seventy-five thousand, in 
order to suppress said combination, and to cause 
the laws to be duly executed.”’ War preparations 
were made. Now, his task had come indeed! 
The Union must be preserved. 


There are many stories and illustrations of 
Lincoln’s work as President. Perhaps it is true, 
that, in many ways, he was not an efficient 
administrator. But he knew people, believed in 
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them, and delegated authority to them. His 
ability and experience were limited, but he 
selected men who were qualified, even men who 
did not like him, personally. He refused to 
appoint anyone for political reasons alone. 
People followed him because they believed in 
him. Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and the eastern section of Ten- 
nessee (border states) were held together by 
his clever and careful leadership. 

Lincoln was against slavery, but he wrote 
Horace Greeley, editor of the New York Tri- 
bune, on August 22, 1862, “My paramount ob- 
ject ... is to save the Union, and not either to 
Save or destroy slavery. If I could save the 
Union without freeing any slave I would do it; 
and if I could do it by freeing all the slaves I 
would do it; and if I could do it by freeing 
some and leaving others alone I would also do 
that. What I would do about slavery and the 
colored race, I do because I believe it helps to 
save the Union; and what I forbear, I forbear 
because I do not believe it helps to save the 
Union.” 

His Emancipation Proclamation was ready 
for the opportune moment, in the middle of the 
Civil War, or the War Between the States. It 
read: “... That all persons held as slaves within 
such designated states [those in rebellion] 
are, and henceforth [1863] shall be, free.” 
While the Emancipation Proclamation did not 
touch the border states or free any slaves, it 
set a policy or precedent by which the Thir- 
teenth Amendment (1865) did free all slaves. 
He had tried unsuccessfully to get the South 
to accept money in payment for their slave 
property, in order to preserve the Union. But 
the “Brothers’ War” was to be waged for four 
long, tiresome, costly, and bitter years of 
struggle and hate. 

The North planned to gain control of the 
Mississippi and split the South, blockade the 
coast, and conquer Vicksburg and other cities. 
The South prepared to defend itself, and to 
conquer Pennsylvania and Washington. The 
North had greater industrial and man power. 
The South had superior generals, and the 
Southerners knew their own terrain. In addi- 
tion, the South possessed better horsemen and 
marksmen. The Confederate States of America, 
under President Jefferson Davis, consisted of 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
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bama, Tennessee, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Virginia, and Florida. Ironically, 
the South’s philosophy of States’ Rights tended 
to defeat her because her states resented the 
necessary attempts to restrict their freedom, in 
order to unite the Confederacy for the fight 
against the North. 

The War Between the States had as its under- 
lying causes the differences in climate, land, 
resources, and economic systems. Slavery was 
profitable in the South, and unprofitable in the 
North. The South was a section of farms and 
plantations, which made it an agricultural 
economy; the North was an industrial and 
manufacturing section. The North favored 
high, protective tariffs, a central banking sys- 
tem, international improvements at the expense 
of the national government, and a broader in- 
terpretation and power of the Constitution. 
The South opposed these measures, and stood 
for nullification, secession, and slavery—all of 
which meant state sovereignty and disunity. 
Political causes of the war included: the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act (1850), the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act (1854), and the election of Lincoln (1860). 

The first battle was at Bull Run. Southern 
victories at the First and the Second Battles 
of Bull Run caused much criticism of Lincoln 
and his leadership. In 1863, the federal armies 
were badly defeated at Chancellorsville, Vir- 
ginia, but the Southerners were discouraged by 
inflation and saddened by the death of Stone- 
wall Jackson. Lee’s attempt to capture Wash- 
ington was stopped by Meade at Gettysburg 
(July, 1863), which was the turning point of 
the war, since Lee was turned back. About 
the same time, Grant was victorious at Vicks- 
burg, and the Confederacy was cut in two. In 
1864, Sherman’s March to the Sea and other 
costly engagements occurred, which hastened 
the end of the war. General Lee surrendered to 
General U. S. Grant at Appomattox Court 
House, on April 9, 1865. 

Abraham Lincoln, the Commander-in-Chief, 
had selected able generals, whom he had. in- 
structed to win battles and bring the tragic 
war to an end as soon as possible, but at first 
they disappointed him. He had shown himself 
as helpful and intelligent in suggesting military 
plans; however, he delegated authority and 
changed leadership, only when results were not 
obtained in the first part of the war. The Union 
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lost 110,000 killed in action or died of wounds, 
and 250,000 more, who died of disease or starva- 
tion. The Confederacy lost about 75,000 killed 
or fatally wounded, and about 90,000 from 
disease and starvation. The war cost both 
North and South about $6,000,000,000. 
Significant results of the conflict were: the 
supremacy of the Union; the emancipation of 
the slaves; a broader interpretation of the Con- 
stitution and greater power by the national 
government ; the breaking-up of plantations and 
Southern estates; and the development of the 
industrial North. 
Our Martyred President’s Spirit and Leader- 
ship. Struggles with Congress, war set-backs, 
cabinet bickerings, and even insults faced Lin- 
coln as President. He suffered and remained 
alone in the moments of his greatest trials and 
heartaches. His leadership demonstrated a 


patience, a charity, a courage, and an almost- 
divine understanding and judgment. In the 
winter of 1862-1863, which was indeed dark for 
the North and for the cause of Union (com- 
parable to Washington at Valley Forge and the 
cause for Independence), he said: “I expect to 


maintain this contest until successful or till I 
die or am conquered or my term expires or 
Congress or the people (country) forsake me.” 
At Philadelphia, where he spoke on Washing- 
ton’s birthday, he stated: “. . . I would rather be 
assassinated on this spot [Independence Hall} 
than surrender it [the Union and the Declara- 
tion of Independence}.” His dreams and medi- 
tations seemed to anticipate a possible tragic 
end to his life. 

Lincoln always went to the people instead 
of to the politicians. And the people never 
failed him. His attitude is reflected by the 
statement that: “I happen temporarily to occu- 
py this big White House. I am a living witness 
that any of your children may look to come here 
as my father’s child has.” 

He received much pleasure and relaxation 
from playing with his sons and carrying them 
pickaback. His home at Springfield, Illinois, 
had been a happy place. He was a good father. 
Even in the White House, he took time at night 
to relax in his family circle. It is said that at 
one time during the war his son Tad mentioned 
that the Southerners should be hanged. Lincoln 
replied that it would be better to hang on to 
them. 


His attitude toward enemy soldiers who 
were to be shot was tolerant, broad, and sym- 
pathetic. In ordering a soldier not to be shot, he 
said: “If you have not shot Denis McCarthy, 
don’t,” and again, “If he has no friend, I’ll be 
his friend.” He gave audience to wives, sweet- 
hearts, and mothers who pleaded for the lives of 
those whom they loved. His letter to Mrs. Bixby, 
a widow who had lost five sons in the war, is 
another one of his literary masterpieces. Mercy, 
charity, and sympathy to enemy and friend alike 
were extended by Lincoln. And he always 
managed to relate some parable that relieved 
the tension, or illustrated the point. Once he 
told a Congressman, who seemed impatient at 
his story-telling: “If I couldn’t tell stories I 
should die.” Surely, the spirit of true democracy 
was in the heart, soul, and mind of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

On November 19, 1863, Edward Everett, the 
great orator, talked for about three hours, at 
Gettysburg, in Pennsylvania. His oration was 
received with great applause. Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address took about four minutes, and was 
received with little demonstration. But we 
remember his immortal words, which we quote 
and apply today. Perhaps, there was such an 
element of the divine in his address, that his 
hearers felt their hearts touched in awe and 
reverence. On this battlefield, where so many 
had died for the cause which they considered 
just, President Lincoln did not speak as a con- 
queror, nor did he boast of the victory. Rather, 
he pleaded: “. . . that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain—that 
this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom—and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

His Second Inaugural Address (March 4, 
1865), which was given a few days before his 
death, cautioned: “. . . With malice toward 
none; with charity for all; with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind 
up the nation’s wounds, to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle and for his widow 
and his orphan; to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations.” 

Besides being permanent illustrations of our 
philosophy, democracy, and Christianity, these 
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and other writings of Abraham Lincoln are 
masterpieces of American literature. Most 
Americans need to re-read the immortal words 
of this truly, “Man for the Ages,” whose very 
utterances and writings seem to come out of 
the past to us today. Perhaps no other man in 
the history of America has ever faced such 
a tragic four years. One can realize, through 
just a glance at his photographs, what a price 
his country and his times demanded of him. 
Photographs of the last days of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson might be com- 
parable. 

His Interrupted Leadership in Reconstruc- 
tion. The Amnesty Proclamation gave the 
Southern states and the Southerners a chance 
to come back into the Union. Lincoln recognized 
civil government in any seceded state, if ten 
per cent of the voters would take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States. Vice-President 
Andrew Johnson, who tried to carry out the 
assassinated President’s Reconstruction policy, 
was unsuccessful. Radical and revengeful re- 
construction was carried out by Congress, under 
the leadership of Sumner and Stevens, who 
wanted to punish the South. 

Congress divided the South into five military 
districts, under which the South was to be 
ruled through force by Northern troops. South- 
ern states had to ratify the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment (later, the Fifteenth Amendment, also), 
and give the Negro representation and suffrage 
rights. Carpetbaggers from the North, and 
Scalawags from the South dominated the new 
state governments and took advantage of the 
South’s collapse. The Freedmen’s Bureau was 
established and the Civil Rights Bill (1866) 
passed to protect the freedmen. The South used 
the Black Codes, the Ku Klux Klan, and other 
means of resistance. 

There is evidence to show that this short- 
sighted and bitter policy extended the War Be- 
tween the States for another ten years, before 
federal troops were withdrawn from the South 
under President Hayes, and home rule was 
restored. General Grant, who followed Johnson, 
did not prove to be a capable President. The 
“Old South” disappeared ; and the “Solid South” 
of Democrats emerged as the “New South,” 
with its industrial development and progress 
in agriculture. But the South has not kept pace 
with the North, due in part to its geography, its 
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economy, and its reconstruction. Southerners 
still feel bitter and resentful at the humiliations 
which they received at the hands of the North- 
ern leaders, who ignored Abraham Lincoln’s 
charity and spirit of brotherhood. 

How untimely was Lincoln’s death as the 
result of a fanatic’s bullet! How disappointed 
Booth must have been that Lincoln immediately 
became a martyr, and that he himself became 
the most despicable of men, even to those from 
whom he sought approval for his infamous act! 
The Union was a reality, but the task of recon- 
struction remained. There is evidence to indi- 
cate that Lincoln’s plan of reconstruction and 
his leadership would have bound “up the na- 
tion’s wounds,” and possibly saved much of the 
corruptness, exploitation, and humiliation which 
were forced upon the South by Congress. 

His Background for the Presidency. There 
are many stories, incidents, and legends that 
could be given as illustrations of Lincoln’s 
greatness, kindness, and services. Abraham 
Lincoln served for a time as postmaster, using 
his hat for a post office. The people of New 
Salem loved him, respected him, and sympa- 
thized with him in his struggles and disap- 
pointments. Although homeless and an un- 
settled man of many occupations until the age 
of thirty, Young Abe was building a firm 
foundation for the future. 

Some of his townsmen may have considered 
this tall, awkward, rather crude frontiersman 
as shiftless, and more or less of a joke. They 
liked him, listened to his stories, and gathered 
round him as he arose to heights of power and 
influence. Through his failures, he often 
achieved his successes. And through it all, there 
was a dignity, a calmness, and a sense of humor 
that weathered criticism, hasty judgments, and 
setbacks. There seemed to be in the background 
a loneliness too, for he sensed that greater and 
more grave responsibilities lay ahead. Many 
times, this silent, and sometimes brooding man, 
retired to himself, in order to get a firm grip 
and clear vision, to carry on the tasks which he 
faced. 

One should visit New Salem, Illinois, in order 
to get a clear picture of the young Lincoln. The 
writer felt that the spirit and presence of the 
lad was with him, as he walked with his own 
son and wife, from building to building, where 
Abraham had labored, read, and studied. He 
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won his way by his own efforts, and the en- 
couragement of his friends. A visit to his later 
residence and home in Springfield, Illinois, 
where he served as a lawyer and a political 
leader, is inspiring, for one sees his possessions 
and his background. 

His preparation in Illinois was thorough, 
democratic, and lasting. One should refer to his 
many papers, writings, and speeches in order 
to get a true picture, and an appreciation of the 
wit, depth, and logic of a real leader, who was 
emerging on the American scene. 

The real significance of Lincoln’s thoughts 
and words penetrated the minds and hearts of 
people, sometimes long after they had been 
written or uttered. Many times, other leaders 
who sounded much more impressive and im- 
portant, proved to be far less vital or influential. 

Achievements up to the Presidency. Let us 
review some of the high spots in Lincoln’s life 
up to the time that he assumed the Presidency. 
His background was much more meager than 
that of the other leaders of the American Repub- 
lic, unless it is that of Jackson’s. The daily liv- 
ing conditions of his youth included the crude 
cabin without even a floor. Without the en- 
couragement of his mother, and a grim deter- 
mination to make something of himself, he 
would have failed. 

Consider a boy without even a year of formal 
schooling, educating himself by candlelight, at 
the fireside, at the plow, at the counter—wher- 
ever he could, and under any and all conditions. 

He had served at various frontier under- 
takings, demonstrating skill, strength, and abil- 
ity to get along with people and influence them. 
His causes were honesty, justice, and equality. 
New Salem had rated him as more or less of a 
failure. Little did these people know that Lin- 
coln was “neighboring” and developing himself, 
as a leader of the people. Here was a young boy, 
and later, a young man, who was not too good 
for the common chores, tasks, and demands of 
life. He had become a pretty good carpenter 
and handy man, and helped many of the house- 
wives, for which they paid him twenty-five 
tents a day, which sum he turned over to his 
father. 

At nineteen years of age, he received eight 
dollars a month, for taking a boat load of pro- 
duce to New Orleans. He was indeed elated. 
Later, Lincoln took another trip, and returned 


to New Salem as a clerk in a small store. It 
was here that he had several encounters, and 
demonstrated his strength and ability in various 
contests, wrestling matches, and the like. But 
young Lincoln made many friends. His honesty 
and integrity were above reproach. Everyone 
trusted “Honest Abe.” He was accepted and 
recognized by his townspeople. 

After the Black Hawk War, at the age of 
twenty-three, Lincoln became a candidate for 
the state legislature, but he was defeated. Later, 
he ran again, and was elected. The people were 
beginning to demonstrate their faith in this man 
who was of the people themselves. Lincoln 
studied law by reading it in a law office, and he 
became a practicing attorney. He would never 
take a case which he felt to be an unworthy one. 
His stand for the right of women to vote, and 
his stand against slavery, were highlights of his 
leadership in the state. His failure as a partner 
in a store, and the resulting debt, worried, but 
did not daunt him. He paid it, a little at a time. 
Lincoln became a leader in Illinois, in his 
thirties. 

Like Jefferson and Washington, Lincoln did 
much hard work as a youth. Unlike them, 
he had not established himself up to the age of 
thirty, nor did he inherit any property, estate, 
or standing. He struck out on his own initiative, 
earning his living by splitting rails, flatboating, 
surveying, and doing what he could get to do. 
He kept store, led a company in the Black Hawk 
War, and served as postmaster. He held many 
odd jobs, performed chores, and served his 
neighbors in any way he could. Altogether, 
he did not attend school for more than a year. 
Life was his school. He was his own teacher. 
Lincoln was self-made, in that he took advan- 
tage of his opportunities, learned from others, 
and made opportunities for himself, where they 
may not have seemed to be present. 

He loved his mother, who was a great in- 
spiration to him. But she died before he was 
ten. He helped to build his father’s cabin; he 
cleared the land, farmed, hunted, split rails, and 
demonstrated other feats of skill and strength 
as a youth. His father re-married but his step- 
mother helped and encouraged him also. 

He once said: “All that I am, or hope to be, I 
owe to my sainted mother.” Three things she 
instilled into him: never to swear, never to 
touch liquor, and never to lie. Lincoln would 
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not listen to unclean jokes. He read and studied 
constantly to improve himself. The Bible, 
Aesop’s Fables, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
a life of Washington, the poems of Burns, the 
life of Franklin, an English grammar, law 
books, and Shakespeare became his personal 
friends. One can recognize the influence of these 
books upon his later speeches, writings and 
actions. 

His law practice in Springfield, Illinois, pro- 
gressed well; and his marriage to Mary Todd 
elevated him to a position of leadership in 
Illinois. He was successful in pleading cases 
before juries, because of his penetrating mind 
and logic. He could win people to him, and to 
his way of thinking. Stephen A. Douglas, who 
opposed him in the famous Lincoln-Douglas 
debates (1858) over the slavery question in 
the territories, recognized him as a worthy 
opponent. Lincoln took a chance on his political 
success, at that time, when he declared that: 
“I believe this government cannot exist half 
slave and half free. . . . It will become all one 
or all the other.” 

Lincoln put Douglas in a dilemma, when he 
asked him this question: “Can the people of a 
United States territory, in any lawful way... 
exclude slavery from its limits, prior to the 
formation of a state constitution?” Douglas’s 
answer, which is known as the Freeport Doc- 
trine, was that the territory could make its own 
decision and use its own police power to en- 
force it or not. This won Douglas the senator- 
ship, but possibly cost him the presidency later. 
The answer is exactly what Lincoln desired, 
for he felt that he might carry the stronger 
North later on for the highest office in the land. 
His lawyer-partner, W. H. Herndon, vouches 
for this statement of Lincoln’s: “I am after 
larger game. If Douglas answers as you say 
he will, he can never be President, and the battle 
of 1860 is worth a hundred of this.” 

His Characteristics and Appearance. Abra- 
ham Lincoln once wrote: 

If I try to read, much less answer, all the 
attacks made on me, this shop might as well 
be closed for any other business. I do the 
very best I know how, the very best I can; 
and I mean to keep doing so until the end. 
If the end brings me out all right, what is 
said against me won’t amount to anything. If 
the end brings me out wrong, ten angels 
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swearing I was right would make no differ- 

ence. 

Like other Presidents and leaders, he was 
criticized, almost crucified, during his public 
life. Truly, such a philosophy toward criticism 
must have helped the protector of the American 
Union to carry on in the face of so much abuse, 
most of which was unjustified. 

Lincoln’s appearance was unique. In his 
earlier years in Illinois, one might have seen 
him with an old carpetsack and a green um- 
brella, a low palm hat, or a high beaver, a shiny 
and faded suit, and suspenders, often fastened 
together with small sticks. But he was wel- 
comed for dinner with the common people, and 
he was at ease with them. Mrs. Lincoln and 
Mr. Herndon, his law partner, found his habits 
to be unsettling, and sometimes, exasperating. 
He filed papers in his stove-pipe hat, and if 
things could not be found elsewhere, this was 
the place where he looked for them. He wrote 
on his knee, and did not hesitate to answer the 
door in shirt-sleeves or in slippers. 

Lincoln refused to conform to certain for- 
malities. His desk was usually in disorder, and 
he let his young sons disarrange everything 
when they visited his office. A pillow fight and 
other disrupting play at home often upset the 
household. As a father, Lincoln was a pal, but 
he tended to be rather lax with his sons, which 
lack of discipline and training disturbed Mrs. 
Lincoln. But his family life was a relatively 
happy one, although there is evidence that Mrs. 
Lincoln was impatient, even nagging, with him. 

W. H: Herndon wrote: 

This man, this long, bony, sad man, floated 
into our country in 1831, in a frail canoe, 
down the fork of the Sangamon River, friend- 
less, pennyless [sic], powerless, and alone... 
begging for work in this city . . . ragged, 
struggling for the common necessities of 
life. This man, this peculiar man, left in 
1861, the President of the United States, 
backed by friends and power, by fame, and 
all human force; and it is well to inquire how. 

To sum up, let us say, here is a sensitive 
man, diffident, unoptrussive [sic], natural- 
made gentleman. His mind was strong and 
deep, sincere and honest, patient and endur- 
ing; having no vices, and having only nega- 
tive defects, with many positive virtues. His 
is a strong, honest, sagacious (keen), manly 
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life. He stands in the foremost rank of men 
in all ages . . . their equal .. . one of the best 
types of this Christian civilization. 
Autobiography. Here is Lincoln’s autobiog- 
raphy, given to J. W. Fell, December 20, 1859: 

I was born February 12, 1809, in Hardin 
County, Kentucky. My parents were born 
in Virginia, of undistinguished families .. . 
second families, perhaps I should say. My 
mother, who died in my tenth year, was of a 
family of the name of Hanks, some of whom 
now reside in Adams, and others in Macon 
county, Illinois. My paternal grandfather, 
Abraham Lincoln, emigrated from Rocking- 
ham county, Virginia, to Kentucky about 1781 
or 1782, where a year or two later he was kill- 
ed by the Indians, not in battle, but in stealth, 
when he was laboring to open a farm in the 
forest. His ancestors, who were Quakers, 
went to Virginia from Berks county, Pennsy]l- 
vania. An effort to identify them with the 
New England family of the same name 
ended in nothing more definite than a simi- 
larity of Christian names in both families, 
such as Enoch, Mordecai, Solomon, Abraham, 
and the like. 

My father, at the death of his father, was 
but six years of age, and he grew up literally 
without education. He removed from Ken- 
tucky to what is now Spencer county, In- 
diana, in my eighth year. We reached our 
new home about the time the state came into 
the Union. It was a wild region, with many 
bears and other wild animals in the woods. 
There I grew up. There were some schools, so 
called, but no qualification was ever required 
of a teacher beyond “readin’, writin’, and 
cipherin’”’ to the rule of three. If a straggler 
supposed to understand Latin happened to 
sojourn in the neighborhood he was looked 
upon as a wizard. There was absolutely 
nothing to excite ambition for education. Of 
course, when I came of age I did not know 
much. Still, somehow, I could read, write, and 
cipher to the rule of three, but that was all. 
I have not been to school since. The little 
advance I now have upon this store of edu- 
cation I have picked up from time to time 
under the pressure of necessity. 

I was raised to farm work, which I con- 
tinued till I was twenty-two. At twenty-one 
I came to Illinois, Macon county. Then I got 


to New Salem, at that time in Sangamon, 
now in Menard county, where I remained a 
year as a sort of clerk in a store. Then came 
the Black Hawk war, and I was elected a 
captain of volunteers, a success which gave 
me more pleasure than any I have had since. 
I went the campaign, was elected, ran for 
the legislature the same year (1832) and 
was beaten by the people. The next and 
three succeeding biennial elections I was 
elected to the legislature. I was not a candi- 
date afterward. During this legislative period 
I had studied law and removed to Springfield 
to practice it. In 1846 I was once elected to 
the lower house of Congress. Was not a can- 
didate for re-election. From 1849 to 1854, 
both inclusive, practiced law more assiduously 
than ever before. Always a Whig in politics, 
and generally on the Whig electoral tickets, 
making active canvasses. I was losing inter- 
est in politics when the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise aroused me again. What I have 
done since is pretty well known. 

If any personal description of me is 
thought desirable it may be said I am, in 
height, six feet four inches tall, nearly; lean 
in flesh, weighing on an average one hundred 
and eighty pounds; dark complexion, with 
coarse black hair and gray eyes. No other 
marks or brands recollected. 


Possible Shortcomings. Lincoln would have 
been the first person to admit his weaknesses. 
He assumed an almost dictatorship control of 
the government, during the War Between the 
States, in order to put down interference and 
disagreements, and to get results. It is said 
that he asked his cabinet to vote on a certain 
issue, at an important meeting. Before his 
cabinet members agreed with him, he himself 
voted “aye,” and announced that the “ayes” 
had it, and that the issue was approved. His 
suppression of civil liberties, and his approval 
of conscription, were criticized severely. He 
could—and did—justify them as war measures. 

He was such a non-conformist, and so un- 
orthodox in his religious and social life, that 
he disturbed his wife, friends, and neighbors. 
Perhaps Lincoln’s lack of church attendance 
and his insistence upon carrying such heavy 
burdens alone, caused his tendency to brood 
and even to be surly, at times. Some people felt 
that he was too easy and soft in his treatment 
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of his sons; and that a similar attitude toward 
the South was too lenient for the enemies of 
the North. 

His voice was shrill, squeaking, piping, and 
often even unpleasant. He had peculiar ges- 
tures and ways of using his thumb, resting on 
his middle finger, to stress ideas. After he had 
talked for a time and had warmed up to his 
subject, his voice seemed melodious, and his 
eyes flashed. He would rise slowly, and glance 
deliberately over the crowd. Lincoln would 
often raise his hands and arms upward, ex- 
tended as if to some higher power. Public 
speaking instructors would be exasperated with 
him. And yet, these apparent shortcomings 
were also Abraham Lincoln’s strong points. 
His logic, sincerity, and devotion were so great 
that one felt them above any possible defects, 
or personal mannerisms. 


People often became impatient with his 
stories, and his failure to conform to estab- 
lished customs. His patience in accepting fail- 
ures and successes, without undue emotion, 
sometimes caused others to feel that he was 
unemotional and unenthusiastic, himself. His 
timidity, modesty, and self-reliance misled 
others, in concluding that Mr. Lincoln might 
be snubbing them. He would pass people on the 
street, without recognition, when he was con- 
centrating on something. Lincoln was forgetful, 
absent-minded, and untidy in daily home and 
business life. 


But these, after all, are but negative defects 
of an outstanding American leader who gave 
his life for Union and Democracy. Abraham 
Lincoln was popular: A Man of the People; A 
Leader for the Ages. He believed in education, 
and promoted it. But he achieved his own edu- 
cation the hard way, through the University 
of Hard Knocks. His religion was a practical 
philosophy, which reminds us of Will Rogers, 
who said that he had never hated any man. He 
practiced tolerance and mercy toward his 
enemies, who were also opponents of the Union, 
which he himself loved above all. 


His vision was toward a better future, and in 
the ultimate goodness and ability of man to 
work out his destiny, when he said: “... Though 
passions may have strained, it must not break 
our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of 
memory, stretching from battlefield and patriot 
grave to every living heart and hearthstone all 
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over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus 
of Union, when again touched, as surely they 
will be, by the better angels of our nature.” But 
Abraham Lincoln lived just long enough to see 
Union and Emancipation achieved. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
(1809-1865) 
MILEPOSTS 


1809—Abraham Lincoln was born in Hardin 
county, Kentucky, on February 12. 

1816—The family moved from Kentucky across 
the Ohio River into Indiana, where his 
mother, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, died in 1818. 
His father married Sarah Bush Johnston, 
who was a help to Young Abe, as had been his 
real mother, whom he never forgot. 

1830—Moved to Illinois, where young Abe be- 
came a store clerk in New Salem, in 1831, 
and the Postmaster, in 1833. 

1835—Death of Ann Rutledge, whom he is re- 
ported to have loved deeply ; the legend, how- 
ever, that he nearly committed suicide and 
that he became despondent and morose, has 
no absolute basis of fact. There is evidence 
that he cared for Ann and that he felt her 
death keenly. The young Lincoln served in 
the Illinois legislature, from 1835 to 1843. 

1837—Removed to Springfield, Illinois, and 
started the practice of law. Married Mary 
Todd, in 1842. His wife was ambitious, so- 
cially prominent, popular, well-educated, and 
restless. She pushed her husband forward 
and upward, toward the Presidency. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lincoln had four sons, only one of whom 
lived to maturity. Their family life was not 
always a smooth one, for their temperaments 
were quite different. Mary Todd Lincoln was 
a devoted wife and mother. She was accused 
of Southern sympathies, which accusation 
reflected upon her husband in the White 
House. Mrs. Lincoln never recovered from 
the shock of Lincoln’s death. 

1847-1849—Lincoln served in the United States 
House of Representatives. Opposed slavery 
and the Mexican War, but supported war 
measures for supplies. 

1854—Following a profitable law practice with 
Herndon, he gave the Peoria speech against 
slavery and the Kansas-Nebraska Act, which 
caused him to re-enter politics. 

1856—Lincoln joined the Republican party (he 
had been a Whig) and began to emerge as 
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its leader. ; 

1858—Debated with Douglas seven times 
against popular sovereignty. Ran against 
Douglas for the Illinois Senate, but was de- 
feated. The debates centered attention on 
Abraham Lincoln and his ability to present 
his case, logically and effectively. 

1860—Gave his famous Cooper Union speech 
in New York City, at which time, he said: 
“Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith let us to the end dare to do 
our duty as we understand it.” In 1858, Lincoln 
had said: ‘‘In my opinion it (the agitation for 
the abolition of slavery) will not cease until 
a crisis shall have been reached and passed. 
‘A house divided against itself cannot stand.’ 
I believe this Government cannot endure 


permanently half slave and half free. I do not 
expect the Union to be dissolved, I do not 
expect the house to fall, but:I do expect it will 
cease to be divided.” Thus, Lincoln’s debates 
with Douglas, and his Cooper Union speech 
elevated him to the presidency. People recog- 
nized his ability, influence, and potential 


leadership in the crisis facing the nation. 

1861—As President, became Commander-in- 
Chief of the Union Army, and assumed re- 
sponsibilities of the War Between the States, 
which he had tried to avoid, by tolerating 
slavery where it existed, but in opposing its 
extension into new territories. He had been 
elected Sixteenth President of the United 
States in 1860, at fifty-two years of age. Kept 
capable men in his cabinet and on his military 
staff, even though many of them were critical, 
and even insulting to him, personally. He 
made good suggestions for carrying on the 
war, helping to turn reversals for the North 
into victories. 

1863—Issued the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Delivered the Gettysburg Address, which 
legend reports as having been written by him 
on the train taking him to the famous battle 
field. Evidence indicates, however, that there 
were, at least, two or three edited copies of his 
Manuscript, proving that Abraham Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address had received careful 
and meticulous preparation (he always 
Planned carefully his writings, his speeches, 
and his actions). 

1864-1865—Re-elected for a second term, in 
1864. Northern victories had stimulated his 


waning popularity. But he was shot on 

“Black Friday” (April 14, 1865), and died 

the next day in the little room in the building 

across from Ford’s theater. He was sur- 
rounded by his personal and official families. 
FLASHBACK: LINCOLN TO JACKSON (1865-1837) 

Let us look back into the twenty-eight years 
between Jackson and Lincoln, and review some 
of the important developments in Lincoln’s 
America and under the eight Presidents, who 
followed Jackson and preceded Lincoln. Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy, Nationalism, and Jacksonian 
Democracy were followed by : Internal improve- 
ments, inventions, immigration, emigration and 
migration, the Westward Movement, the dis- 
covery of gold, territorial expansion and ‘“Mani- 
fest Destiny,” the building of the railroads 
(culminating in the transcontinental railroad 
in 1869), sectionalism, and the trend toward 
Civil War. 

Martin Van Buren (1782-1862), Eighth Pres- 
ident of the United States (1837-1841), had 
served as a New York lawyer, member of the 
state legislature, United States Senator, and 
Secretary of State and Vice-President under 
Andrew Jackson (the seventh President, who 
chose him as his successor). He was an anti- 
slavery Democrat and he secured the passage of 
the Independent Treasury Bill of 1840, which 
provided for the government supervision of all 
public moneys through a system of sub-treasur- 
ies in important cities. Van Buren suffered in 
popularity, because of the Panic of 1837, which 
was caused by over-extension of credit, “wild- 
cat banking,” and overspeculation in land, dur- 
ing the administration of his friend Andrew 
Jackson. At this time, Abraham Lincoln was 
starting his law career, and his leadership in 
the Illinois legislature (Lincoln favored internal 
improvements and opposed slavery). 

William Henry Harrison (1773-1841), Ninth 
President of the United States (1841), had run 
on the Whig ticket, which had as its slogan, 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler Too.” Their campaign 
was also known as the “Log Cabin and Hard 
Cider” fight. These slogans referred to Harri- 
son’s military success, and to the fact that he 
Was supposed to be a man of the people. His 
age and brief time in the presidency did not give 
him a chance to demonstrate his ability as a 
President. Other things being equal, his ability, 
courage, determination, and conscientiousness 
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would, no doubt, have made him a successful 
leader. He had proved himself as a military 
leader, a territorial governor in Indiana, and a 
Congressman from Ohio. Clay had been dis- 
appointed that he himself had not been selected 
as the presidential candidate. Daniel Webster 
became Harrison’s Secretary of State. Harri- 
son’s grandson Benjamin Harrison became the 
twenty-third President of the United States. 

Vice-President John Tyler (1790-1862), 
Tenth President of the United States (1841- 
1845), took office at the death of President 
Harrison, a month after his inauguration. He 
was the first Vice-President, who came to 
office, through the death of a President. A 
Virginian, Tyler had served as a lawyer, state 
legislator, governor, and Congressman. He 
opposed the measures of his own party, the 
Whigs, which were beginning to declare them- 
selves for definite things (other than just op- 
position to Jackson). His veto of Clay’s bank 
bill and the public land bill made him unpopular 
among his own party members. He favored the 
annexation of Texas, which was completed in 
1845. Tyler’s later attempt, in heading a peace 
commission, to avert the Civil War, was ig- 
nored by President Lincoln and other leaders. 
Perhaps his independent and determined leader- 
ship prevented him from achieving more worth- 
while things for his country. 

James K. Polk (1795-1849), Eleventh Presi- 
dent of the United States (1845-1849), was 
successful as a lawyer in his native state of 
North Carolina. He served as a Tennessee legis- 
lator, governor, United States Representative, 
and, like Van Buren (another Democrat), a 
supporter of Jacksonian Democracy. Polk took 
a firm stand for the “Reannexation of Texas 
and the Reoccupation of Oregon,” a policy upon 
which Van Buren refused to commit himself. 
Clay, like Van Buren, did not take a stand on the 
Texas and Oregon questions. President Polk’s 
administration was successful in its conduct 
of the Mexican War, which resulted in the addi- 
tion of California, New Mexico and Utah. Polk 
was also responsible for the settlement of the 
Oregon boundary at the forty-ninth parallel. 
He extended the enforcement and interpretation 
of the Monroe Doctrine to any intermeddling 
of European powers. The Walker tariff reduced 
tariff rates. He revised the Independent Treas- 
ury system, which the Whigs had repealed in 


meet 


1841. Despite President Polk’s achievements, 
he was unpopular, due in part to the dullness 
and coldness of his personality, and in part to 
the conflicts and strains of his times. 

Abraham Lincoln, who was a thirty-eight- 
year-old U. S. Representative at this time, intro- 
duced his “Spot Resolutions,” which asked 
President Polk to name the place upon which 
the Mexicans had shed American blood. Lincoly 
had given speeches for William Henry Harrison 
and Henry Clay, in the 1840’s, and now, he 
was opposing the Mexican War, although he 
favored the Wilmot Proviso, excluding slavery 
from territory acquired from Mexico. He cam- 
paigned for Zachary Taylor, and supported 
internal improvements at the expense of the 
federal government. 

During Polk’s administration, gold was dis- 
covered in California (1848), immigration in- 
creased, and inventions multiplied. But the 
growth and spirit of nationalism were ham- 
pered by sectionalism and slavery. Many people 
felt that in gaining California, New Mexico and 
Utah from Mexico, we were developing ‘‘Mani- 
fest Destiny” to possess and develop this 
continent. 

Zachary Taylor (1784-1850), Twelfth Presi- 
dent of the United States (1849-1850), was 
known as “Old Rough and Ready,” among his 
soldiers in the War of 1812, and in the Mexican 
War. He was a popular choice of the Whig 
party in 1848. A number of people felt that if 
Taylor had lived to have finished his term, he 
might have been able to adjust differences in the 
slavery dispute, and have avoided the War Be- 
tween the States. President Taylor a Virginian 
and Kentuckian, favored the admission of Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico as free states if they 
desired it. He stated that he would use force, 
if necessary, in order to maintain the Union. 
Perhaps that might have prevented the develop- 
ments that led to War Between the States. His 
military career extended over forty years. He 
had- not sought nor desired public office. His 
background was a military one. 

Vice-President Millard Fillmore (1800-1874), 
Thirteenth President of the United States 
(1850-1853), had the usual background for the 
presidency as a New York legislator and 4 
member of Congress. Unlike Taylor, he favored 
the Compromise of 1850, including the Fugitive 
Slave Law. His support of these measures, 
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especially the latter, tended to make him un- 
popular. Commodore Perry started on his ex- 
pedition to Japan during President Fillmore’s 
administration, which mission resulted in a 
treaty and in opening up trade relations with 
Japan. As a candidate for President of the 
“Know Nothing” party and the “old-line” 
Whigs in 1856, Fillmore suffered defeat. Web- 
ster, Clay, and Calhoun made their last appear- 
ance in Congress about the middle of the cen- 
tury. Calhoun died in 1850 and Clay and Web- 
ster in 1852. Ex-President Fillmore retired to 
Buffalo, and became that city’s “First Citizen” 
as a leader in education and civic betterment. 

Franklin Pierce (1804-1869), Fourteenth 
President of the United States (1853-1857), 
was a New Hampshire lawyer and legislator, a 
member of both Houses of Congress, and a 
colonel and brigadier general in the Mexican 
War (President Polk had promoted him to this 
rank). He entered the presidency as_ the 
youngest man to attain this high office up to 
that time. Pierce was also very popular and 
attractive. He approved the Gadsden Pur- 
chase, in 1853, which added territory in what 
isnow Arizona and New Mexico, for a possible 
railroad route to the West coast. Pierce ap- 
proved and backed the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
of 1854, which repealed the Missouri Compro- 
mise of 1820, and increased the tension in the 
slavery controversy. “Bleeding Kansas” was 
the center of the struggle on the part of both 
the abolitionists and proslavery leaders and 
factions. Commodore Perry forced the Japanese 
to open their ports to American trade in 1854. 
Railroads expanded, and the West and South 
developed greatly. His administration was in a 
period of good times and prosperity. But his 
critics felt that he did not deal with the slavery 
question in a statesmanlike manner. Like Van 
Buren, Polk, and Buchanan, Franklin Pierce 
was a Democrat. Like them, he too, did not 
please his party, nor was he popular with the 
people. Quite a number of his countrymen 
blamed him for bungling, especially over Kan- 
sas, which they felt resulted in mistakes that 
led to the War Between the States. 

Abraham Lincoln had felt, in 1849, upon his 
return to Springfield at the end of his term in 
Congress, that he was retiring from public life 
to his law practice. The Kansas-Nebraska Act 
of 1854 renewed his interest, and the Lincoln- 


Douglas Debates of 1858 elevated him to nation- 
al prominence. Lincoln became one of the or- 
ganizers of the Republican party, in 1856. He 
felt that the slavery issue would have to be 
faced, and that slavery was morally wrong. 

James Buchanan (1791-1868), Fifteenth 
President of the United States (1857-1861), 
was a lawyer, Pennsylvania legislator, U. S. 
Representative and Senator, Minister to Rus- 
sia and England (under Presidents Jackson and 
Pierce), and Secretary of State under President 
Polk. He became President at the age of sixty- 
six, the oldest President with the exception of 
William Henry Harrison, who was sixty-eight. 
Like Van Buren and Polk, Buchanan was a 
Jacksonian supporter. His administration was 
during the four critical years preceding the 
War Between the States. As Polk’s Secretary 
of State, he had handled the arrangements 
dealing with the annexation of Texas, the Mexi- 
can War, the settlement of the Oregon question, 
and the extension of the Monroe Doctrine. 
President James Buchanan was faced with the 
Dred Scott Decision of 1857, which made it 
impossible for Congress to exclude slavery in 
a territory; the Lincoln-Douglas Debates of 
1858, that added to the feeling and tenseness 
in the argument over popular sovereignty (the 
right for the territory to decide for itself as 
to the question of slavery within its borders— 
this issue centered itself in “Bleeding Kansas,” 
which turned down the Lecompton Constitution, 
a proslavery document). Buchanan’s approval 
of this constitution received criticism. John 
Brown’s Raid occurred at Harper’s Ferry, in 
1859; and Buchanan seemed to be unable to 
stop the storm, and the war clouds, which were 
gathering. There is some evidence that he was 
influenced by Southern leaders in his official 
family, and in the government. ; 

His compromising, and what some people 
felt to be, a do-nothing policy, caused him to 
receive much abuse and criticism. He blamed 
the South for secession, and the North for its 
attack on slavery. And yet, Buchanan felt that 
he could not use force against the Confederacy, 
which was formed before his administration 
ended in 1861. He hesitated to recognize a state 
of war, or to resist the South’s attack on Fort 
Sumter, a Federal garrison. Four important 
members of his cabinet resigned, because they 
felt that his policy was weak. 
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One cannot determine how much conditions 
influenced Buchanan as President ; perhaps even 
Abraham Lincoln could not have prevented the 
ultimate conflict, which had already started 
when Lincoln assumed the presidency. James 
Buchanan was a man of proven ability as a 
leader of the Democratic party in New York. 
In any case, Lincoln “inherited” a situation, 
which many critics believe some of the eight 
Presidents who preceded him might have 
avoided by a greater display of statesmanship. 
On the other hand, slavery, nullification, and 
secession were caused by geographical differ- 
ences, sectional interests, and opposing eco- 
nomic systems. 
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The Study of History 


RICHARD H. BAUER 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 


IV 
THE ORGANIZATION OF HISTORICAL 
MATERIAL 

Historical material is commonly organized 
in four different ways: (a) according to subject 
matter; (b) according to chronology; (c) ac- 
cording to the topical-chronological plan; and 
(d) according to the unitary plan. Each of 
these methods is discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

A. ORGANIZATION ACCORDING TO SUBJECT MAT- 

TER 

The subject matter of history, as broad and 
deep as the stream of life itself, might include 
any or all of man’s activities in the past. For 
the sake of organization and clarity, however, 
historians divide it into the following large 
categories: 

1. Political history: primarily concerns itself 
with government and political institutions. It 
discusses such topics as the rise and growth of 
political parties, the origin of the cabinet 
system, the rise and decline of royal houses, and 
parliamentary history. It analyzes the funda- 
mental beliefs of various schools of political 
philosophy. It frequently organizes its ma- 


1 This is the second of a series of articles that treat 
the study of history. (Fd.) 


terial around the history of royal houses, dynas- 
ties, and nations. Subdivisions: constitutional 
history, diplomatic history, history of political 
parties, etc. 

2. Economic history: explains the past in 
terms of economic factors. All of the important 
movements, revolutions wars, and institutions 
are attributed to basic economic factors. The 
Marxian historians interpret history in terms of 
the class struggle. They maintain that.all of our 
institutions, even the religious, are an out- 
growth of the clash between the “exploiters” 
and the “exploited.” However, many historians 
do not accept the Marxian formula. Subdivi- 
sions: industrial history, commercial history, 
agricultural history, financial history, history 
of labor, etc. 

3. Social history: attempts to portray the 
everyday life of the people by discussing such 
topics as their mode of living, classes and 
groups, customs, religious institutions and be- 
liefs, and education. Subdivisions: history of 
religion, history of education, history of crime 
and punishment, etc. 

4. Cultural history: aims to trace and inter- 
pret the achievements of mankind in the fields 
of art, literature, and science. The cultural 
history of any period would include a discus- 
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sion of the contributions to painting, music, 
architecture, science, and literature. Subdi- 
visions: history of art, history of music, history 
of literature, etc. 

5. Intellectual history: traces the origin, 
growth, and influence of important ideas and 
thoughts through the ages. It points out the 
contributions of the leading thinkers and phil- 
osophers. Its ultimate goal is to make the 
dominant ideas of our age more intelligible by 
interpreting them in the light of history. Sub- 
divisions: history of ideas, history of scientific 
thought, etc. 

It is important for the student to bear in 
mind that there are no definite boundaries 
separating the foregoing kinds of history. All 
of them are interrelated and frequently overlap. 
For example, it would be very difficult to under- 
stand the social conditions of Italy during the 
Renaissance without reference to the economic 
and political factors that gave rise to them. 

Moreover, the student should remember that 
every movement or institution can be studied 
in its economic, political, and social setting. 
Thus the causes and results of the French and 
American Revolutions have economic, political, 
and social implications, all of which he must 
take into consideration for a clear understand- 
ing of these movements. 

B. ORGANIZATION ACCORDING TO CHRONOLOGY 

Since the time factor constitutes one of the 
most important elements of history, it is not 
surprising that historical material is often 
classified according to chronology. As a matter 
of fact, many historical works of past genera- 
tions were little more than chronological rec- 
ords, in which the leading events of the day, 
especially those of a military nature, were listed. 

Historians have conveniently divided history 
into several large periods, each of which in 
turn can be subdivided into innumerable smaller 
ones. Nearly every student is familiar with the 
three most important periods of history: an- 
cient history, medieval history, and modern his- 
tory. 

l. Ancient history traces the development of 
civilization from preliterary times to the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire. After discussing 
man’s earliest efforts to control his environ- 
ment, it places special emphasis on his progress 
in the ancient Near East, particularly in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, and on the noteworthy con- 


tributions of Greece and Rome to civilization. 
In short, it lays the foundation for all sub- 
sequent history. 

2. Medieval history, or the history of the 
middle ages, continues the development of civili- 
zation from the decline of the Roman Empire to 
the beginning of modern times, covering ap- 
proximately ten centuries of history (ca. A.D. 
500-1500). It attempts to analyze the life and 
institutions of the time, stressing such topics 
as the migration of the barbarian tribes, the 
Carolingian Empire, the development of feudal- 
ism and manorialism, the organization and role 
of the medieval church, monasticism, medieval 
trade and commerce, and the medieval contri- 
butions to art, literature, and thought. 

The middle ages are commonly divided into 
three smaller periods—the dark ages, the feudal 
age, and the later middle ages. The seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries are known 
as the dark ages, partly because they were 
characterized by prolonged turmoil and con- 
fusion, partly because of a lack of information 
concerning them. The feudal age, roughly 
speaking, embraces the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, including the early part of the thir- 
teenth, when feudalism and the medieval church 
reached their height. The last few centuries 
of the medieval period are referred to as the 
later middle ages, and are briefly noted for the 
urban revolution, the growth of capitalism, the 
development of the new secular spirit, the be- 
ginning of nationalism, and the gradual decline 
of feudalism and the medieval church. The 
general cultural and artistic achievements of 
these centuries constitute the Renaissance, 
which might be called “the flowering period 
of the middle ages.” 

3. Modern history begins with the Renais- 
sance and traces the development of civilization 
to the present. It also can be subdivided into 
smaller periods, such as the Reformation, the 
Counter-Reformation or Catholic Reformation, 
the age of enlightenment, the French Revolution 
and Napoleon, and others. A few of the larger 
topics considered are the Commercial Revolu- 
tion, the Industrial Revolution, nationalism, 
imperialism, liberalism, capitalism, socialism, 
the development of science, and the unifica- 
tion of Italy and Germany. 

Here it should be observed that all periods 
of history have been devised by historians for 
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the purpose of organizing historical material. 
They are, therefore, largely terms of con- 
venience. For one thing, the people of every 
age have conceived of themselves as living 
in the present. Moreover, it is well to bear in 
mind that there were no sudden breaks between 
ancient history and medieval history nor be- 
tween medieval history and modern history. 
Hence no definite dates can be fixed for the be- 
ginning or end of any of them. For many 
years it was customary to begin modern history 
about A.D. 1500, or about the time of the dis- 
covery of America. In recent years, however, 
the tendency of scholars has been to push the 
beginning back a century or more. For example, 
Dr. Edward P. Cheyney in his book, The Dawn 
of a New Era, significantly points out that by 
the end of the thirteenth century many modern 
tendencies, such as the new secular spirit pro- 
duced by the rise of towns, were much in evi- 
dence; this was particularly true in northern 
Italy. In one sense, therefore, the middle ages 
were over by 1400 so far as the Italian towns 
were concerned. But in another sense they con- 
tinued for several centuries more in other parts 
of Europe, where feudalism and other medieval 
institutions remained more firmly entrenched. 
In various parts of eastern Europe, the modern 
age did not emerge until the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 
C. ORGANIZATION ACCORDING TO THE TOPICAL- 
CHRONOLOGICAL PLAN 

To follow a strictly chronological order in the 
presentation of events would make the study of 
history a dull and uninspiring undertaking. 
Such a procedure would reduce history to a mere 
recital of events. To put meaning into history 
and to make it more intelligible, historians have 
modified the purely chronological method by 
organizing historical material within a larger 
period into smaller topical divisions. These 
topics are then treated and interpreted separ- 
ately, without necessarily sacrificing the chrono- 
logical element. The history of the United 
States, for example, is first of all divided into 
ten or more larger periods, such as the Period 
of Discovery and Exploration, the Period of 
Colonization, the American Revolution, the 
Period of the Confederation and the Constitu- 
tion, the Middle Period, the Civil War and Re- 
construction, the United States as a World 
Power, the United States in the Twentieth Cen- 


ee 


tury, and others. These larger periods are sub. 
divided into several major topics, each of which 
is presented chronologically and interpreted as 
a unit. Thus the Period of Colonization is di- 
vided into such topics as Spanish Colonization, 
French Colonization, and English Colonization, 
For example, the topic “English Colonization” 
might be subdivided into the New England Col- 
onies, the Southern Colonies, and the Middle 
Colonies. Each of the latter topics, to be sure, 
might be separated into other sub-topics. 

Most textbooks of history organize their ma- 
terial according to the topical-chronological 
plan, which continues to be the most popular 
method of presentation. 

ORGANIZATION ACCORDING TO THE 
UNITARY PLAN 

While the unitary plan has not been widely 
adopted in colleges, there has been considerable 
misunderstanding concerning its nature and 
purpose. The misunderstanding is primarily 
due to the fact that many teachers and stu- 
dents have confused it with the topical plan 
of organization, described in the preceding 
paragraphs. To them a “unit” is merely a 
streamlined word for “topic.” As a consequence, 
most of the so-called unitary organizations of 
history differ little or not at all from the topi- 
cal-chronological plan. 

According to the proponents of the unitary 
method, it is not even a variation of the topi- 
cal plan, but something fundamentally differ- 
ent. They insist that the latter type of organi- 
zation overemphasizes the acquisition of in- 
formation, often doing so at the expense of 
understanding the past. To overcome this de- 
ficiency, the unitary method organizes histori- 
cal material around a few large basic units, the 
understanding of which supposedly gives the 
student a more integrated picture of man’s 
development through the ages. Instead of sub- 
dividing historical data into an endless num- 
ber of topics and sub-topics, the sum total of 
which amounts to an enormous mass of infor- 
mation, the unitary organization merely selects 
those facts and elements which aid in the un- 
derstanding of the basic units. In the case of 
American history, for example, some of the 
typical units would be the following: “How We 
Became Americans,” “Why We Have English 
Political Institutions,” “How We Became an 
Independent Nation,” “How the New Nation 
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Was Tested,” “How We Won the West,” “How 
Big Business Came to Be,” and “How We Be- 
came a World Power.” For an understanding 
of each of the foregoing units, the student would 
be required to know a minimum of facts, which 
he selects from all available sources. What is 
most important, however, is that he would be 
expected to point out the relationship of these 
facts to one another and to the unit as a whole. 


V 
MAPS, CHARTS AND VISUAL AIDS 

A, THE IMPORTANCE OF THE GEOGRAPHIC FAC- 
TOR 

Leading historians will agree that the geo- 
graphic factor is very important for an under- 
standing of historical forces and movements. 
Unfortunately, however, it has not been suf- 
ficiently stressed by teachers of history. This un- 
deremphasis is partly due to a lack of geographic 
knowledge, and partly to the practice of defining 
geography in terms of place geography. Many 
teachers have been perfectly content to assign 
map exercises which, as a rule, merely empha- 
sized the location of important historical places. 

No one will deny, of course, that it is impera- 
tive for the student to know where great his- 
torical events took place. But it is even more 
important for him to understand the geographic 
factors that mold the economic, political, and 
cultural life of a people. In other words, more 
emphasis should be placed on human geography. 
Before the student actually begins to trace the 
political development of a nation, he should 
spend some time in analyzing its geographic 
environment. That is to say, he should not only 
know something about its climate, physical 
features, and natural resources, but how these 
environmental factors are influencing and con- 
ditioning the life of its people. Fortified with 
such knowledge, he will be in a much better 
position to interpret history, thereby making it 
more interesting and intelligible. 

_For the sake of clarification, many illustra- 
tions might be cited to show how geographical 
influences help to explain historical develop- 
ments. In the case of England, for instance, one 
of the most important conditioning factors has 
been her insularity. Separated from the conti- 
hent of Europe by the protecting waters of the 
English Channel, she has enjoyed long periods 
of relative security, permitting the peaceful 
development of her own characteristic institu- 


tions. Far enough from Europe to safeguard 
her from the threat of invasion, she was near 
enough to be influenced by continental move- 
ments and currents of thought. Thus she was 
profoundly affected by the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, and the French Revolution. Her 
proximity to the continent helps to explain 
her foreign policy, especially her determination 
to prevent the low countries from falling into 
the hands of either France or Germany. It 
likewise sheds light on her historic policy of 
“the balance of power,” whereby she sought to 
maintain peace on the continent. Most impor- 
tant of all, the remarkable growth of her com- 
merce, which in time became the very life- 
blood of her existence and for the protection 
of which she needed a powerful navy, can only 
be understood in terms of her insularity. There 
is hardly an aspect of English life that has not 
been profoundly influenced by geographic fac- 
tors. 

The Balkan peninsula furnishes another ex- 
cellent example to illustrate the importance of 
the geographic factor. For years this most stra- 
tegic area, which connects Europe with Asia 
Minor, has constituted one of the “sore spots” 
of Europe. The fundamental reason for the 
strife in this region is the fact that several 
rival nationalities, such as the Bulgarians, the 
Rumanians, the Serbs, and others, occupy the 
same geographic area—the Danube River val- 
ley. Nature has determined that the Danubia, 
as the region drained by the Danube is some- 
times called, should be an economic unit. But, 
unfortunately, nationalism has divided it into 
several political units, each trying to dominate 
the others, especially by establishing prohibitive 
tariff barriers, which in turn have ultimately 
impoverished all of them. To make matters 
worse, the great powers of Europe, including 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, 
and Great Britain, have repeatedly interfered 
in the Balkans, each trying to check the other 
from controlling this highly strategic region. 

In American history, too, the geographic 
factor has been most important. The New 
England colonies, for example, differed widely 
from those of the South, largely because of the 
influence of soil and climate. The prolonged 
conflict in Virginia between tidewater and the 
back-country was, to a considerable degree, 
an outgrowth of geographical conditions. Dur- 
ing the colonial period, the Appalachian Moun- 
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tains served as a barrier against the French 
and Indians, and at the same time tended to 
consolidate the population along the Atlantic 
seaboard. The remoteness from Europe, prior 
to the advent of the airplane, strengthened the 
isolationist sentiment among Americans, parti- 
cularly in the Middle West. The growth of 
sectionalism, the course of the westward move- 
ment, and the phenomenal growth of industry 
cannot be understood without constant refer- 
ence to geography. 

B. KINDS OF MAPS 

In order to acquire a satisfactory geographic 
background, it is advisable for the beginner to 
take one or several courses in college geography. 
If this is impossible, the next best thing for 
him to do is to read widely in books that em- 
phasize the geographic factor, such as Ellen 
Semple and C. F. Jones’s American History and 
Geographic Conditions (1933). Most important 
of all, he should frequently consult maps and 
atlases whenever geographic information is 
desired. 

For the student of history, the following 
kinds of maps are important: 

1. Relief maps, which emphasize the physical 
features of a country, such as mountains, pla- 
teaus, plains, deserts, lakes, and rivers. Relief 
is indicated either by shading or by contours. 
The former method seems to be more popular, 
but the latter is more accurate and revealing. 

2. Political maps, which indicate the political 
boundaries and leading cities of various coun- 
tries. They are widely used in textbooks of 
history. 

3. Population maps, which indicate the dis- 
tribution and density of population. 

4. Racial maps, which point out the racial 
distribution of mankind. 

5. Economic maps, which portray various 
aspects of the economic life of a nation, such 
as the distribution of natural resources, the 
location of mining and manufacturing areas, 
and the channels of commerce. 

Other types of maps, though less important to 
the historian, might be added. The alert stu- 
dent, who is eager to widen his geographic 
horizon, will profit by consulting all types, not 
merely the political. 

C. DIRECTIONS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF MAPS 

The map work of the average student might 
consist in drawing free-hand sketches from 


ae 


memory under the supervision of the teacher; 
at other times in filling in outline maps from 
memory under the supervision of the teacher; 
but more often in filling in outline maps with 
the aid of an atlas at the student’s own leisure, 
All three methods can be used advantageously, 
The following suggestions for the construc- 
tion of maps might be helpful to the beginner: 


1. 


. All boundaries of countries, 


The student should have a clear picture 
of the assignment. If in doubt, he should 
consult his instructor. Teachers, if pos- 
sible, should furnish mimeographed in- 
structions for all map exercises. 


. The use of pencils in making maps should 


be avoided. Pen and ink will produce much 
better results. 


. All names of cities, mountains, and rivers, 


as well as various descriptions and explan- 
ations, should be printed neatly with pen 
and ink. In fact, no script at all should 
appear on the finished map. 

territoral 
results of treaties, movements of popu- 
lation, and routes of explorers, armies, 
and invaders should be traced with pen and 
ink. 


. Colors should be used sparingly. Excessive 


coloring, as well as poor selection and 
combination of colors, will produce an 
inferior map. 


. The title of the map, together with all 


descriptions and explanations, should ap- 
pear in the “key,” which is usually placed 
at the lower left-hand corner. 


. The student’s name, the title of the course, 


and the date when map is due, should 
appear at the lower right-hand corner. 


If map exercises are to be worth while, they 
should involve more than mere copy-work. 
Little is gained from the blind copying of maps 
in atlases. However, if they are based on data 
gathered directly by the student from charters, 
treaties, and other documents, they have a very 
definite educational value. 

D. CHARTS 

The construction of charts will prove very 
helpful to the beginner in history, particularly 
if he lacks powers of imagination and organiza- 
tion. They will give him valuable experience in 
classifying and organizing historical material. 
They will enable him to visualize some of the 
larger movements and periods of history. Above 
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all, he will find them extremely helpful in re- 
viewing for examinations. 

There are many kinds of charts which the 
student might construct: (a) Those that trace 
the leading developments in one country; (b) 
those that outline important simultaneous de- 
velopments in several countries; (c) those that 
trace the growth of one movement or institution 
over a long period of time. Any of the fore- 
going charts can be made very comprehensive 
and detailed, or very simple and general. (The 
sample chart presented here briefly sketches 
some of the more important developments which 
took place during the reign of James I, king of 
England. See page 226.) 

E. OTHER VISUAL AIDS 

In addition to charts, there are other visual 
aids that will help the student. For example, 
graphs can be constructed to illustrate the 
growth of population, fluctuations in business, 
the development of industry and commerce, and 
numerous other matters for which statistics are 
available. The student will find less occasion to 
make genealogical tables, which are often found 
in standard textbooks. For an excellent pic- 
torial account of American history, he should 
consult the Pageant of America. 

VI 
HISTORY NOTEBOOK AND ESSAY 
A. THE NOTEBOOK 

The attitude of college students toward note- 
books varies widely. Some consider them a 
nuisance, and seldom or ever pay much atten- 
tion to them unless required by their instruc- 
tors. A few faithful souls, on the other extreme, 
religiously take notes on everything but have no 
systematic way of organizing and preserving 
them. Between the two extremes is still another 
group which somehow manages to maintain an 
orderly notebook. 

Experience has demonstrated that a well-kept 
notebook often helps the student in a number 
of ways. It will give him many opportunities to 
organize historical material. It will help him 
in reviewing for examinations. Finally, it will 
serve as a convenient reference for other 
courses, especially those that require a his- 
torical background. 

Just how the notebook should be organized is 
a matter of individual taste. Some teachers 
require a definite organization; others simply 


2(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927, 15 vols.) 


permit the student to choose any method so 
long as it produces satisfactory results. No 
matter what system the beginner adopts, he will 
find it advantageous to divide his notebook into 
such sections as the following: 


1. Classroom notes and discussions, either in 
outline or synopsis form. Some students 
take notes on separate sheets of paper, 
then re-organize them on other sheets, and 
finally transcribe them into their note- 
books. This is a good procedure, providing 
students have time to follow it. 

. Notes on collateral reading, either in 
outline or synopsis form. The object of 
collateral reading is to acquaint the student 
with the literature of the period under 
consideration, to elaborate on the points 
discussed in class, and to fill in “gaps” 
that might appear in lectures, and to 
compare various interpretations. It is not 
necessary for the student to take notes 
on all library readings; he should merely 
select the most important passages, paying 
particular attention to significant inter- 
pretations. 

. Visual aids, such as charts and graphs, 
which should give the student an overview 
of the whole period and help him to sum- 
marize and clarify historical material 
under several large topics. They are help- 
ful in preparing for examinations. 

. Lists of important personalities and dates. 
These are sometimes furnished by the 
instructors with the request that the stu- 
dents should be able to identify every 
personality and date by the end of the 
semester. It is advisable for the student 
to prepare short biographical sketches 
on each important man on the list, with 
especial emphasis on his contributions. 
Biographical dictionaries and encyclopae- 
dias will help him in this work. 

. Definitions of important terms, such as 
scholasticism, humanism, free trade, im- 
perialism, mercantilism, and countless 
others. It is important for the student to 
frame brief and clear definitions of all 
such terms. The Social Science Encyclo- 
paedia will prove very helpful in finding 
many adequate definitions. 

. Maps, quizzes, and various papers that 
have been graded and returned by the in- 
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structor. They are excellent for review pur- 
poses. 


B. THE ESSAY OR TERM PAPER 


The writing of term papers constitutes one of 
the most deep-seated traditions of the American 
college. In some instances, the practice of re- 
quiring them for every course has almost 
amounted to a mania. No wonder that many 
students have come to accept them stoically as 
something which fate has decreed. Without 
questioning their intrinsic value, some teachers 
have concluded that an overdose of term papers 
might be definitely harmful. They maintain 
that: (1) writing of too many papers deprives 
the student of time that he should devote to 
extensive reading; (2) students overloaded with 
written work seldom hand in satisfactory pa- 
pers; and (3) the assigning of an excessive 
number of term papers often destroys the inter- 
est in the subject and in further research. As 
an antidote to the term paper mania, they 
recommend the writing of short reports, in- 
cluding book reviews. Some institutions have 
attempted to solve the problem by permitting 
the student to write a term paper under the 
supervision of several departments. From all 
indications this is a step in the right direction. 


It is hardly necessary at this point to discuss 
at length the technique of writing the historical 
essay. The introductory courses in English 
usually devote sufficient time to this subject. 
Moreover, there are several excellent manuals 
of writing on the market, all of which contain 
some helpful hints for the beginner. Let it suf- 
fice, therefore, to point out the most important 
steps in writing the essay or term paper: 


1. The student should select a topic in con- 
sultation with the instructor, preferably 
one in which he is really interested. As a 
rule, topics of a general or comprehensive 
nature should be avoided. 


. After having selected his topic, the student 
should go to the library to secure more in- 
formation about it by consulting: (a) 
bibliographical guides; (b) card catalog; 
(c) indexes to newspapers and periodical 
literature; (d) encyclopedias and other 
reference books. After the preliminary 
work, he should prepare a list of books and 
articles which he plans to use by writing 
the name of every author, together with 


title of book or article, name of publisher, 
and place and date of publication on sepa- 
rate cards of a convenient size. He should 
arrange these cards in an alphabetical 
order, according to authors. In case the 
bibliography is rather long, he might class- 
ify the references according to (a) source 
books; (b) secondary works; (c) articles 
in magazines and newspapers; (d) articles 
in encyclopaedias; (e) miscellaneous refer- 
ences. The student will discover that his 
bibliography, except in rare cases, will 
never be complete. As he continues his re- 
searches and reading, he will find more 
references, often in a most unexpected 
manner. 


. After the bibliography is fairly complete, 


the student should begin his serious read- 
ing. He should be able to pick out the 
important points and interpretations, and 
then put them on cards of a convenient 
size (or paper, if he so prefers). At the 
top of each card he should put the subject 
of the note, and at the bottom write the 
last name of the author, title of book, vol- 
ume, and page. Some students prefer to 
place their references at the upper left- 
hand corner of the card. 


. There are various ways in which the stu- 


dent might arrange his notes on cards. He 
might outline, summarize, or paraphrase 
them. If certain passages are very im- 
portant, he might want to quote them 
verbatim, in which case he should care- 
fully note such matters as punctuation 
and exact word order. He should not take 
notes on matters that are familiar to him, 
thereby avoiding the duplication of the 
same material. In all cases, however, notes 
should be legible and neat, and all names 
should be spelled correctly. 


. As the student continues his reading, his 


knowledge of the topic will broaden and 
deepen. Soon he will be able to divide it 
into subtopics and smaller divisions, 
around which he can classify and organize 
his material. Now he can even begin to 
make tentative outlines. Moreover, if he 
gives his subject any thought at all as he 
proceeds, he will arrive at certain conclu- 
sions and formulate various ideas of his 
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own. By all means he should summarize 
them on cards. 


. After he has finished reading all of his 
references, he is ready to make an outline 
of his term paper. This work consists in 
arranging the larger and smaller divisions, 
including numerous sub-topics, in a clear 
and logical order. 


. After his outline has been approved by 
his instructor, he should begin writing 
the paper with the aid of his notes. The 
completed paper should take the following 
form: (a) On the first page the title of 
the essay and the name of the student 
should appear. It is sometimes customary 
to place his name, number of the course, 
and date when paper is due on the upper 
right-hand corner. (b) The next page or 
two should be set aside for the preface or 
introduction. Here there should be a brief 
statement outlining the objectives of the 
term paper, method of procedure, difficul- 
ties encountered, and expressions of grati- 
tude for any special assistance. (c) Then 
follows the body of the paper, which should 
be proceeded by a repetition of the title. 
(d) The student should follow an approved 
footnote technique; (e) The bibliography 
should appear at the very end. 


. The completed bibliography should con- 
tain titles of books and articles which the 
student has actually used. He should 
avoid padding his bibliography. Books are 
often arranged alphabetically by authors. 
If the list of references is extensive, it is 
advisable to group them under various 
headings such as bibliographical aids, 
source books, secondary works, bibliog- 
raphies, magazine articles, and news- 
papers. References that give unusual 
treatment of the topic should be annotated. 
Some teachers prefer the analytical bibli- 
ography, whereby each book on the list 
is briefly evaluated. Books and articles are 
usually listed as follows: 

Schevill, Ferdinand, A History of Eu- 
rope (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1938) 

Hulme, Edward M., History and Its 
Neighbors (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942) 


— 


Some publishers prefer the following ar- 
rangement: 
Schevill, Ferdinand, A History of Ev. 
rope (New York, 1938). or 


Hulme, Edward M., History and Its 
Neighbors. New York, 1942. 


A few prefer not to capitalize titles (ex- 
cept proper names) : 
McLaughlin, Andrew C., A constitution- 
al history of the United States (New 
York, 1935). 


C. FOOTNOTE MECHANICS 


Footnotes usually appear in articles and books 
of a research and scientific nature. Their ob- 
ject is to furnish evidence in support of im- 
portant statements and assertions; to point out 
where quotations may be found; to refer the 
reader to additional sources of information; 
and, finally, to list all material which is not 
necessary to the general continuity of the book 
or article. Such material usually includes con- 
crete illustrations and explanations of a cer- 
tain type. 

A generation or so ago it was quite custo- 
mary for many scholars to squeeze as many 
footnotes between the covers of their books as 
space would permit. The result was that many 
pages consisted largely of footnotes and ex- 
planations, with only a few lines devoted to 
actual reading material. Such display of schol- 
arship was very impressive, but certainly not 
encouraging to the average reader, who dreaded 
to wade through an impenetrable maze of foot- 
notes. Fortunately, scholars and writers of 
today prefer to reduce the number of footnotes 
to a minimum. Their books, as a consequence, 
are much more interesting and readable. The 
only exception, of course, are the masters’ and 
doctors’ dissertations, which aim to give the 
graduate students experience and training in 
research. Some undergraduates, it might be 
added, like to impress their instructors by 
padding their footnotes, a practice not confined 
to students alone. 

In spite of the apparent uniformity in the 
technique of footnotes, there are no iron-clad 
rules governing their use. Nearly all the lead- 
ing publishers are guided by their own rules and 
standards, some of which differ in detail but 
seldom in fundamentals. Without elaborating 
on any of these rules, the student’s attention is 
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directed to a few of the more important ones: 


1. There should be a uniform arrangement 
of footnote items. This is the most im- 


York: Silver, Burdett and Company, 
(1931), pp. 311-313. 
Ibid., p. 315. 


portant rule to follow. 


. Footnotes should be numbered consecu- 
tively, and the symbols which refer to them 
should be numerals. 

. The first footnote reference to any book 

should appear as follows: 

Wesley M. Gewehr, The Rise of National- 
ism in the Balkans (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1931), p. 25. 

Henry Johnson, The Teaching of History 
(Rev. ed.; New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1940), pp. 67-71. 

Some publishers prefer the following ar- 

rangement of footnote items: 

James H. Robinson, The New History. 
New York, 1912, pp. 87-93. 

In later references to the same books, it is 

only necessary to mention the author’s 

name and the title of the book: 

James H. Robinson, The New History, 
p. 106. 

. The first footnote reference to any article 

in a periodical or book should appear as 

follows: 

Charles W. Ramsdell, “Lincoln and Fort 
Sumter,” The Journal of Southern 
History, III (1937), 260 ff. 

John H. Clapham, “Commerce and In- 
dustry in the Middle Ages,” Cam- 
bridge Medieval History, VI (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1936), 473. 


. Rules concerning the capitalization of 
words in footnotes vary to some extent. 
A few prefer to capitalize proper names 
only: 

Harry Elmer Barnes, A history of his- 
torical writing (Norman, 1938), pp. 
10-15. 

Henri Pirenne, “The stages in the social 
history of capitalism,” American his- 
torical review, XIX (1913), 506 f. 

. Whenever two or more consecutive foot- 
notes refer to the same book or article in 
a periodical, the abbreviation “Jbid.” 
should be used instead of repeating the 
title: 

Carl L. Becker, Modern History (New 


Wallace K. Ferguson, “Humanist Views 
of the Renaissance,” The American 
Historical Review, XLV (1939), 3 ff. 

Ibid., 10. 


. Whenever a footnote refers to precisely 


the same matter covered by a reference 
not immediately preceding, either “op. cit.” 
(“the work cited”) or “loc. cit.” (‘the 
place or passage cited”) may be used, de- 
pending on the exact meaning intended. 
Of these two abbreviations, “loc. cit.” is 
seldom used. 

Loc. cit. (if precisely the same place or 

passage is cited), or 

Carl L. Becker, op, cit., pp. 225-227. 


. Whenever the name of the author and the 


title of the book are mentioned in the body 
of the text or essay, it is not necessary to 
repeat them in the footnote. The name of 
the publisher, place and date of publica- 
tion, will suffice: 
(London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1930), 
II, 83. 


. To indicate volume, book, part, and divi- 


sion, capitalized Roman numerals should 
be used. 
David S. Muzzey, The American Ad- 
venture (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1937), II, 245 f. 


. Small (lower-case) Roman numerals are 


used to indicate chapter and pages of in- 
troductory matter. 

The Cambridge Modern History (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1934), I, vii. 

Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of John 
Marshall (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1919), III, ix. 


. Various abbreviations are used to indi- 


cate the exact page or pages of a book or 

article to which reference is made. 

a.) “p.” is an abbreviation for “page.” 

b.) “pp.” is an abbreviation for “pages.” 

c.) “f.” appearing after the number of a 
page refers to the page immediately 
following. 

d.) “ff.” appearing after the number of a 


page refers to the pages immediately 
following. 
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Note: The abbreviations “p.” and “pp.” 
are usually omitted when the footnote 
refers to a periodical or to a book of 
several volumes. The footnotes listed above 
make use of all the foregoing abbrevia- 
tions. 

. When frequent reference is made to the 
same books and periodicals, their titles 
might be abbreviated. In the following 
footnotes, for example, “A.H.R.” and 
“E.H.R.” are abbreviations for The Amer- 
ican Historical Review and The English 
Historical Review: 

A.H.R., XXX (1925), 738 ff. 
E.H.R., XII (1890), 267 f. 

. Reference to newspapers is usually indi- 
cated as follows: 

Richmond Times-Dispatch, January 6, 
1941. 


———— 


Christian Science Monitor, March 4, 
1939. 


Note: When the place name is not part of 
the title, the footnote should appear as 
follows: 


Times (London), September 19, 1920, 
or London Times, September 19, 1920, 


. For further details and variations concern- 
ing the technique of footnotes, the student 
should consult a manual of style. An ex. 
cellent one is the University of Chicago 
Manual of Style. 


(To be continued) 


3A Manual of Style Containing Typographical Rules 
Governing the Publications of the University of Chi- 
cago Together with Specimens of Type Used at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1941). 


Visual and Other Aids 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 


Graham Junior-Senior High School, Mount Vernon, New York 


The Jam Handy Organization is now exclu- 
sive distributor for Curriculum Films in the 
United States and Canada. Films in history 
are being prepared. For complete information 
on all Curriculum Films write to The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 

Informative Folders on World History in 
Classroom Motion Pictures are now available 
without charge. Address requests to Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43 Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

CHARTS, MAPS, POSTERS, OTHER AIDS 

Historical Chart of Mankind. This chart, 
size 15” x 60”, presents the vast and vital storv 
of the development of mankind from 4000 B.C. 
to the present day. One can see for the first 
time the rise and fall of empires, the conflicts 
of new ideas, the pageantry of politics and 
peoples—all brought into sharper focus. It is 
the cumulative record of the history and 
achievements, peaceful and warlike, of the 
human race. Write to C. S. Hammond and Com- 
pany, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Makers of the U.S.A. This is a decorative 


map in three colors, 34144” x 2214”, depicting 
in pictures the various peoples from different 
countries who have had a part in the building 
of the United States. 

Uprooted Peoples of the U.S.A. This is 4 
decorative map in five colors, 34144” x 2214", 
portraying the movement of people over the 
country during the war years. 

Americans of Negro Lineage. This is a col- 
orful map, size 40” x 30”, showing some of 
the outstanding Negroes in American life and 
history and their various fields of endeavor. 

Picture Map of the U.S.A. This is an illus- 
trated map, size 50” x 38”, portraying along 
the upper border the procession of people from 
various countries who make up American life, 
and along the lower a panorama of the physical 
features of the land. Accompanied by an in- 
sert sheet of instructions and descriptions to- 
gether with pictures to be colored, cut out, and 
pasted on the map. For the above charts write 
to The Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Historic Oregon Country (A165) and His- 
toric Northwest (A166). These are two large 
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scale maps depicting the growth and develop- 
ment of settlements in the Northwest. For 
further information write to Denoyer-Geppert 
Company, 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
40, Illinois. 


SLIDES AND FILM STRIPS 


Six new color slide sets in the social studies 
have been prepared by the Society for Visual 
Education Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Each set consists of ten or more 2” x 2” 
color slides with instructional guides. New 
titles in this series include: 


“The Virginia Colonial Legislature.” This 
set in natural color records the historical colo- 
nial buildings, and interiors, which have been 
restored at Colonial Williamsburg. Three paint- 
ings of famous Virginian statesmen are also 
included. 

“A Visit To Morocco, Northwest Africa.” 
Ten descriptive pictures which reflect evidences 
of western civilization in Morocco, and scenes 
wherein age-old native culture still retains its 
place in the life of the native. 

“Air Travel—Airport Activities.”’ Shows some 
of the behind-the-scenes activities which pre- 
cede each flight of a commercial plane. 


“Air Travel—Passenger Service.” Highlights 
some phases in a passenger’s flight; boarding 
the plane, the take-off, interior and fittings of 
a passenger plane, and the special services 
developed to increase the comfort of passengers 
while aloft. 

“Air Travel—Mail, Express, Freight and 
Baggage.” Current scenes showing variously 
developed techniques and mechanical devices 
for the handling of air-freight cargo at air- 
port terminals. 

“Cotton—From Field to Mill.” This film- 
strip (black and white, 31 frames) shows some 
of the important steps in the cultivation of 
cotton from the time cotton-seed is planted un- 
til the cotton bales arrive at the mill. 

“Cotton—From Mill to Finished Product.” 
This filmstrip (black and white, 27 frames) 
shows the processes and procedures involved in 
transforming the raw cotton into finished 
products. Such manufacturing processes as 
picking, carding, roving, spinning, warping, 
Weaving, bleaching, sanforizing, dyeing and 
Printing are pictured. 


MOVIE FILMS 


“Powers of Congress.” This film (black and 
white, one reel) is a realistic dramatization of 
what confronts our country with Congress sus- 
pended and federal authority dissolved. The 
result is a new understanding of Congressional 
powers and authority, and a better understand- 
ing of a citizen’s responsibility to that body. 
Write to Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 

“The Junior Citizen.” This is a two-reel, 
black and white, 16 mm. film. It is an out- 
standing film on a vital theme—good citizen- 
ship in our democracy, the awareness of our 
schools of its importance, and the masterly role 
they are playing in its development. Contact 
Gateway Productions, Inc., 40 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


“A Trip To Co-operative Europe.” This is a 
16 mm. sound and color film. It is a first-hand 
report on co-ops in seven of Europe’s most co- 
operatively developed countries. The film cov- 
ers cooperative development from the original 
Toad Lane store in Rochdale to the modern co- 
op factories in Sweden. It also describes how 
the cooperators of England, Scotland, France, 
Holland, Denmark, Finland, and Sweden are 
working to strengthen their nations’ econo- 
mies badly shattered by war. Further informa- 
tion is available from The Co-operative League, 
167 West 12 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


“Jack’s Visit To Costa Rica.” This (one reel, 
sound, color or black and white) film dramatizes 
the visit of a typical American boy with friends 
in Costa Rica. The similarities and differences 
between life in this little republic and in our 
own country are strikingly brought out through 
Jack’s stay at the home of a Costa Rican family, 
his trips to public schools, the city market, 
zoo, plantation, each being used as a basis of 
comparison with the United States. This so- 
cial studies presentation is primarily intended 
for elementary and junior high school use. 
Write to Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 

“Thundering Waters.” This is a 16 mm. 
color film. It points out the glacial relationship 
of Niagara Falls in the topography of the Great 
Lakes Region, and portrays the many points of 
interest which have drawn innumerable honey- 
mooners and other sightseers to the scenic 
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area. Further information may be obtained 
from the Motion Picture Bureau, New York 
Central System, 466 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

“Pattern For Peace.” This is a 16 mm., two- 
reel film. It explains the pattern for peace as 
set forth in the Charter of the United Nations 
—drawn up in the spring of 1945 at the San 
Francisco Conference—with its constructive 
points and the many problems with which it 
is confronted. Write to the British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 

“Trees That Reach The Sky.” This 16 mm., 
black and white film opens with views of Pa- 
cific Coast forests and closes with airplanes 
made in part from Sitka spruce trees. Lumber- 
men are shown felling the big trees and cutting 
them into sections. The logs are hauled to 
the mill, and turned into lumber, plywood and 


News and 
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other products. Recommended particularly for 
use in elementary schools and in junior high 
schools. For sale or rental from Internationa] 
Film Bureau, Inc., 84 E. Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 


RADIO 


The Twenty-One Album (370 compositions) 
RCA Victor Basic Library for Elementary 
Schools is a monumental work. For details 
write to Educational Sales Department, RCA 
Victor, Camden, New Jersey. 

Available free for the asking is the Calendar 
Manual for CBS American School of the Air, 
It lists all topics to be presented during the 
second semester. 

Radio: A Public Primer. Write to the Federal 
Communications Commission, Washington, 
D. C. This publication gives students a quick 
overview of U.S. radio. 


Comment 


B. IRWIN 


Principal, High School, Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 

An article by Anna C. Williams in the Feb- 
ruary number of The Clearing House raised 
some pertinent questions about the present-day 
value of the traditional teachers’ institute. In 
many states and counties such programs are 
still held once or more a year, with compulsory 
attendance. The great majority of teachers 
present have no part in the proceedings except 
as auditors. In the morning they are probably 
given a lecture on some professional topic, and 
in the afternoon a prominent layman discourses 
on world affairs or gives an “inspirational” ad- 
dress. Mrs. Williams has observed, in com- 
mon with many of the rest of us, that most 
teachers regard institutes as a bore and would 
rather be back in their classrooms. Is this 
attitude an indication that today’s teachers 
are indifferent to professional improvement 
or that they feel themselves above the need 
for in-service training? Or does it merely indi- 
cate that the institute as a form of teaching 
training has outlived its usefulness? 

It is difficult to escape the conviction that 
the old-fashioned institute is no longer needed. 


It originated in a day when in-service teacher 
training was practically non-existent. There 
were no teacher associations or summer schools, 
and the majority of teachers were isolated from 
contacts with the minds of others. The lack 
of transportation, radio, professional books 
and magazines, motion pictures, and other edu- 
cational resources available to nearly every- 
one today made the annual institute day as 
valuable to the teacher as the Chautauqua or 
county fair were to the layman. It was the 
one opportunity presented to absorb “culture” 
or occupational information. Modern resent- 
ment of institutes as traditionally programmed 
simply indicates that teachers no longer feel 
a need for that type of training. 

The importance of getting together for mu- 
tual improvement is certainly as great as ever, 
but the very fact that modern facilities make 
it far easier to do so lessens the value of the 
institute type of meeting. In place of the instl- 
tute we should encourage opportunities for 
small group discussion meetings, where teach- 
ers with common interests and problems can 
gather in an informal atmosphere and exchange 
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ideas and experiences. It is in meetings of this 
kind that the real in-service training of teach- 
ers can take place. Sponsored by local associa- 
tions, or boards of education, on a voluntary 
basis, small-group meetings on specific profes- 
sional problems can be of immense value. The 
voluntary factor is essential, for those who 
take part will do so from a sincere desire to 
gain something, while those who do not attend 
would certainly be impervious to any exhorta- 
tions at a compulsory institute. 


Surely the great majority of modern teach- 
ers are interested in teaching and in self- 
improvement in their work, for it is difficult 
to see why they would remain in the profes- 
sion otherwise. As Mrs. Williams said in her 
article, their greatest need is time. They want 
to confer with other teachers, revise courses of 
study, plan remedial programs, work out meth- 
ods and curricula which will be to the greater 
advantage of the pupils in their school. They 
want to see how things are done in other 
schools. They want to join with others in con- 
sidering the needs of maladjusted students. 


Almost any teacher will accept willingly the 
opportunity to do these things if the time can 
only be found; and therefore he resents the 
time which he is compelled to give up to “in- 
spirational” lectures. Instead of institutes, we 
need time to work at the things we feel ought 
to be done. Rarely can these problems be at- 
tacked during the working day. They must be 
done after hours—in the evening or late after- 
noon after a hard day’s work or on the week end. 
They must be done on the teacher’s time. It is 
almost impossible to think of any other oc- 
cupation where the employees are expected, or 
required, to solve the problems of the job 
or improve the techniques for doing it on their 
own time. This situation is one of the anach- 
ronisms of teaching inherited from the past, 
and one which jit is impossible to justify by 
any logic. 


Training programs, the improvement of 
teaching, curriculum revision, the development 
of courses of study and all the other types of 
work for the general improvement of the 
school and welfare of the pupil should be the 
responsibility of the board of education and 
hot that of the teacher. This responsibility 
certainly cannot be met by a compulsory one- 


day teachers’ institute. The answer appears to 
lie in a stretching-out of the school year so 
that periods can be set aside at appropriate 
times for teachers to work at the business of 
improving the school, free from the simulta- 
neous burden of conducting classes. Obviously 
there must be a proportionate increase in pay 
for the additional time. Under such an ar- 
rangement the real purpose of in-service train- 
ing would be accomplished most effectively 
since it could be geared directly to its genuine 
goal—the betterment of the total program of 
the local school. 


THE EQUAL SALARY SCHEDULE 


The National Education Association recently 
issued its excellent pamphlet entitled Our 
Teachers: Annual Report of the Profession to 
the Public. Among its contents is a brief ac- 
count of the rise of teaching as a profession 
from its humble beginnings, the teacher’s code 
of ethics, and short articles on working condi- 
tions, social status, security, qualifications and 
selection of teachers. All of these are good 
summaries of present conditions, good and 
bad, and will give any layman a fair picture 
of the profession. 

Among the topics treated is naturally that 
of salaries. The point emphasized is that teach- 
ers’ salaries have increased to a much less 
degree in the past eight years than have those 
of other workers, and that as a nation we are 
still far from realizing in the educational field 
the concept that services should be paid for in 
proportion to their social value. 

The brief analysis of salary problems in 
the pamphiet concludes with the statement of 
three principles which the National Education 
Association recommends. The first calls for 
the existence of a salary schedule based on 
preparation and experience as the method for 
determining individual teachers’ salaries. The 
second says that this schedule should make no 
distinction between elementary and secondary 
school teachers; while the third holds that there 
should be no distinction in the salary schedule 
on the basis of sex. It is certainly true that a 
schedule is far superior to the method whereby 
each teacher bargains individually with the 
superintendent for his salary and is told to 
keep the amount secret; there may be some 
question whether preparation and experience 
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should be the only factors to be considered in 
a schedule, however. The second point is prob- 
ably also valid, since it is certainly true that 
the quality of instruction given at the elemen- 
tary level is at least as important as in the sec- 
ondary school, if not more so. 


The third principle is one most jealously ad- 
hered to by professional associations (after 
all, women are in the majority in them) and is 
even a legal requirement in some states such 
as New Jersey. Yet there are many in the 
profession, particularly administrators who 
have to deal with personnel problems, who are 
not convinced that this is a sound or wise prin- 
ciple. Recently an article appeared in the New 
Jersey Educational Review in which the author, 
Dr. Paul R. Spencer of Trenton, attacked both 
the second and third points mentioned above. 
He based his argument on the ground that the 
majority of men teachers have families to sup- 
port, while the majority of women teachers 
either are single or have working husbands. 
The result is inevitably a sharp difference in 
available living standards between men and 
women teachers which in most cases either 
compels the male teacher to take on additional 
employment or to leave teaching entirely for 
a more lucrative field. 


No man can be satisfied to gain only the 
bare essentials of life for his family while his 
female colleague, doing the same work, travels 
abroad, goes to theaters and concerts, and gen- 
erally enjoys more cultural and social advan- 
tages. As Dr. Spencer said: “The application 


of a single salary schedule, except in the 
wealthiest communities, will ultimately reduce 
the quality of male teachers that will be at- 
tracted to the secondary schools. The amount 
of money that is necessary to get the very best 
women teachers for an entire school system 
will not attract equally good male teachers.” 


It is a delicate and thorny problem. No one 
can question that men and women can do and 
do do equally valuable work as teachers, nor 
can it be questioned that our public secondary 
schools need both men and women, probably 
in fairly equal numbers. The single salary 
schedule recognizes the first but denies the 
second. In its preoccupation with the theory 
of equal pay for equal work it overlooks the 
practical facts of human society. It overlooks 


— 


the simple fact that marriage is a natural and 
desirable estate, and that in all normal families 
the man is the wage-earner and the woman the 
home-maker. Dr. Spencer found in a survey of 
one city school that 91 per cent of the ele. 
mentary teachers were either single women liy- 
ing at home with parents, or married women 
with working husbands. In such a situation 
a single salary schedule puts the married male 
teacher at an economic disadvantage. 


One solution of the problem is to grant ad- 
ditional increments or bonuses to teachers with 
dependents, thus taking care of either men or 
women in that category. This method would 
be illegal in such states as New Jersey, how- 
ever, and would be opposed by the teachers 
without dependents, as well as by the NEA 
and other associations. This is the obstacle 
which school boards and superintendents have 
to face; they want to hire and retain good men 
teachers but economics, law, and a questionable 
professional policy are making it increasingly 
difficult. 


As a result, many of them are being com- 
pelled to resort to subterfuges. One of the most 
common is the giving of bonuses to teachers 
doing certain types of extra-class work, chiefly 
of an athletic nature. Since most coaches and 
athletic directors in the public schools are 
men, this provides a legal means of giving at 
least some of the men on the faculty additional 
pay. Presumably this could be carried on to 
other types of extra-class assignments in which 
married men could be placed. This is about the 
only practical means of meeting the problem 
under present conditions, yet it is not a satis- 
factory one. Aside from the fact that it is 
a subterfuge, it does not take care of women 
teachers with dependents nor of all married 
men. Furthermore it encourages the undesil- 
able theory that a teacher’s job is merely teach- 
ing a given number of classes a day, and that 
any other duties should be paid for as extra 
work. A good teacher does not and cannol 
limit himself in that way; he is too interested 
in the whole job of developing youngsters. The 
use of special bonuses should be discouraged as 
far as possible, but it is difficult to see how they 
can be avoided under present policies if men 
are to be attracted to and retained in public 
school teaching. 
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NOTES 

Available from the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information is a 30-page pam- 
phlet entitled, 1947 Review. of the Work of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. It 
provides an excellent over-all view of what 
has been done by UN and should prove a very 
useful classroom aid. Particularly interesting 
are the summaries of the activities of the auxili- 
ary agencies, which receive very little publicity 
in the daily papers. It is only by reading an 
annual report of this kind that one can get a 
comprehensive picture of what they are do- 
ing. It provides a cheering note that offsets in 
some measure the unrelieved gloom of the in- 
ternational political scene. The pamphlet in 
question was reprinted from the United Na- 
tions Bulletin which is published twice a month 
and costs $3.00 a year. 

UNESCO announced in the latter part of 
February that three international seminars in 
education have been arranged for this summer. 
The forty-one participating members have been 
invited to send key educators to each of these 
seminars. One will be held at Adelphi College, 
Garden City, N. Y. Another, which will be 
held in or near London, will discuss teacher 
education. Czechoslovakia had invited the third 


group to Prague to study “Childhood Educa- 
tion”; whether the present Czech government 
will be permitted to keep its invitation open 
remains to be seen, since Russia is not a mem- 
ber of Unesco. 

An interesting study of race segregation in 
education is given in the winter number of the 
Journal of Negro Education. One article re- 
ported the findings of an investigation made 
at Cornell University on the attitudes of depart- 
ment heads toward employing Negroes on the 
faculty. Most of the men interviewed professed 
little objection personally, but tended to doubt 
that there were Negroes sufficiently well quali- 
fied or that they would be accepted by col- 
leagues of Southern origin. Another survey 
examined the extent of segregation in the 
schools of New Jersey, a state which has a 
law saying that no child may be excluded from 
any public school on account of religion, na- 
tionality or color. The survey covered fifty- 
two communities in eighteen of the twenty-one 
counties and the results, given in detail, indi- 
cate that the law is widely inoperative in prac- 
tice, particularly in the southern part of the 
state. Incidentally, the same anti-segregation 
provision is incorporated in the new constitu- 
tion recently adopted by New Jersey. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Edited by IRA KREIDER 
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The Great Northwest. By Oscar Osburn Win- 
ther. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. 
Xv, 383, xxv. Trade, $4.50. Text, $3.40. 


Recounting as it does the story of the trans- 
plantation of European civilization into that 
region “where rolls the Oregon,” Dr. Winther’s 
latest volume constitutes another addition to 
the literature dealing with the history of the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Considering its size, the book is remarkable 
for its scope. Some of its topics are: the ab- 
origines; the British, Spanish, Russian, and 
American navigators; the land explorers: the 
missionary pioneers; conflicting claims of em- 
pire; the fur trade; the Oregon Trail; Indian 
Wars; public education; transportation; poli- 


tics; mining; fisheries; irrigation; reclamation ; 
agriculture and stock-raising; lumbering; man- 
ufacturing; and conditions prevailing during, ~ 
and after, World War II. 

The volume under discussion bears evidence 
of considerable historical research on the part 
of the author, and is, in the main, fairly accu- 
rate. There is reason to think, nevertheless, that 
Dr. Winther’s manuscript went to the printer 
somewhat prematurely and that the proof- 
reading was inefficient. In case of revision, cer- 
tain errors in spelling will doubtless be elimi- 
nated. 

A glaring misstatement is found on page 116. 
Here, in his account of those coming to the 
Oregon Country on the Lausanne, the author 
writes: 
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“Among these new arrivals ... was Miss 
Anna Maria Pittman, who later became Jason 
Lee’s second wife.” 


Anna Maria Pittman was Jason Lee’s first 
wife, his second being Lucy Thompson. A 
grand-daughter of this second marriage, Miss 
Ethel Grubbs, is a resident of Portland, Oregon. 
These and other facts relating to the Lees are 
set forth in the reviewer’s article, “Jason Lee 
Marches On,” in the Oregon Journal, January 
4, 1948. Dr. Winther would do well to re-read 
Brosnan’s Jason Lee, Prophet of the New Ore- 
gon, and Theressa Gay’s Life and Letters of 
Mrs. Jason Lee. 

On page 115, the personnel of the Lee mis- 
sionary party is set forth as consisting of “Ja- 
son and Daniel Lee and two lay assistants, Cy- 
rus Shepard and Philip L. Edwards.” There 
was a third lay assistant, Courtney M. Walker. 

The footnote on page 126 misrepresents the 
“Allied Powers” as being responsible for the 
authorship of the History of Oregon Litera- 
ture. Very possibly this may be one matter in 
which they have not dabbled. The author of 
the work mentioned is, of course, Dr. Alfred 
Powers. 


Bibliographies are arranged for each chap- 
ter, and the work is well indexed. There are 
also illustrations and maps. 

The book appeals to the general reader and 
has already won its place as a text. 


The Great Northwest, however, would be 
the better for a careful rewriting. 
J. F. SANTEE 
Oregon College of Education 
Monmouth, Oregon 





"A Survey of the American Economy, 1940-1946. 
By John R. Craf. New York: North River 
Press, 1947. Pp. xiii, 217. $3.75. 


This book is a well-organized and simply 
written summary of the American economy 
from 1940 to 1946. It is arranged topically and 
takes up: National Defense, Conversion to War, 
Priorities and Allocations, Rationing, Raw 
Materials, Agriculture, War Finance, Wages, 
Manpower, and Reconversion to Peace. While 
it is designed to provide “college students with 
a background of fact which is realistically 
sound and logically developed,” it should be 
of value to the general reader. 


It is a brief survey of economic conditions in 
the United States during the war period and 
it presents good material on the work of vari- 
ous government agencies such as the Defense 
Plant Corporation, the Defense Supplies Corpo- 
ration, and the War Manpower Commission. 
An outstanding merit of the book is its lucidity. 
It has a good index but lacks a bibliography. 

ARTHUR C. BINING 





Our Economic World. By Wallace W. Atwood 
and Ruth E. Pitt. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1948. Illustrated. Pp. viii, 529. $2.80. 
Attractively written and well illustrated, this 

secondary school textbook discusses both the 
influence of geography upon history and the 
high points of vocational guidance. It explains 
how the geography of a region determines the 
lives of its inhabitants in many ways and how 
the distribution of natural resources affects 
the lives and economy of nations, causing popu- 
lation movements from areas of scarcity to 
those promising opportunity. Stress is laid 
upon the similarities as well as the differences 
among the peoples of the world. 

New geographic factors must be emphasized 
in order to understand transportation by air. 
Therefore the book assists in the reading of 
the new map-projections. 

In this book, facts are presented about the 
great natural resources of the world, the im- 
portance to modern industry of their conserva- 
tion and utilization, the economic operations 
which make world trade possible, and their far- 
reaching effect on national and international 
policies. 

Information is also supplied about consumer 
problems, government protection and services, 
and the dependence of the individual upon the 
various economic groups with which he is 
associated. 

For vocational counseling, the text aids in 
the study of occupational opportunities and in 
choosing the right vocation. It states the prin- 
ciples involved in selecting a vocation and the 
characteristics of a good worker. 

Various study aids are included—questions 
and things to do, problems and activities which 
are adapted to varied interests, summaries 
which clinch concepts, lists of reference books, 
and maps and charts with splendid instruc- 
tions for their understanding. The photographs 
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New and Poyaular -- With a Vital Message 


OBJECTIVES and GOALS 


The underlying objective of APPLIED ECONOMICS is 
to develop an effective understanding of basic principles 
of economics so that the student will be a more intelli- 
gent citizen, consumer, and wage earner. To accomplish 
these objectives, it is necessary to develop general 
economic intelligence. 

One phase of developing economic intelligence is to 
point out some of the economic fallacies or mistakes. 
The author carefully avoids the purely theoretical prob- 
lems of economics that only remotely affect the in- 
dividual. However, the author does present very vividly 
the effects of some of the more important international 
problems of economics, such as those affecting money 
and exchange, the effects of tariffs on international 
trade, and the effects of world-wide cartels. These are 
all international problems which have a direct effect on 
every consumer, wage earner, and citizen. Therefore 
they have a place in this course 


fpplied 
Economics 


By J. H. Dodd 
Third Edition 


Available with: 
@ Workbook 


@ Achievement tests 
@ Teachers’ manual 


Published by 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 








deserve special commendation for their signi- 
ficant illustration of the text and for their artis- 
tic appeal. 


Modern in approach and in scholarship, the 
book presents past events in contemporary 
frames of reference and sheds the often reveal- 
ing light of the past on current phenomena for 
which Jews and Christians alike may welcome 
objective explanation. This interpretation of 
one time by another helps to marshall an al- 
most overwhelming mass of facts into a rea- 
sonable perspective. The presentation of the 
progress of Jewish history as inseparable from 
its setting in world history also serves to re- 
cord the development of democratic thought 
and the increasing attempts, through the cen- 
turies, toward the liberation of the human 
spirit. “By observing the Jews,” says Dr. Gray- 
zel, “one can view the entire pageant of man- 


R. T. SOLIS-COHEN 





A History of the Jews: From the Babylonian 
Exile to the End of World War II. By Solomon 
Grayzel. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 1947. Illustrations 
and maps. Pp. xxv, 835. Bibliography. In- 
dex. $3.50. 


In the preface, the author says of the pur- 
pose of his book, “Avoiding emotionalism, 
it tries to tell the story as objectively as pos- 
sible, giving. . . a balanced picture of Jewish 
life and fate in the hope of clarifying the pro- 


cess of Jewish development over the centuries.” 
One can ask no more than this of any single 
Volume, and, since Dr. Grayzel has admirably 
fulfilled his aim, students of today’s evolving 
history, as well as those concerned with earlier 
times, should find this book valuable and re- 
warding reading. 


kind’s pilgrimage through the ages.” 


Omitting the history of the ancient Hebrews 
in favor of periods more pertinently related 
to the building of modern times, Dr. Grayzel 
begins his volume with the history immediately 
following the Babylonian exile. The book is 
divided into five sections, each prefaced by a 
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pace-setting introduction that suggests the 
major trends and forces of the period. The 
first section deals with the building and life 
of the Second Commonwealth, dating from 586 
B.C., and its final dissolution in A.D. 135. The 
second traces the history of the Jews in Baby- 
lonia and Palestine during the first 1,000 years 
of the Christian Era. The third presents the 
history of the Middle Ages, which marked 
Jewish settlement in Europe, and reveals the 
growth of “modern” anti-Semitism during this 
time as a product of the psychology of the cru- 
sades—‘“externally and artificially stimulated 
by individuals and classes who used it to ad- 
vance their personal interests or the interests 
of their institutions.” The fourth section deals 
with the rise and development of East Euro- 
pean Jewry, living in the “Ghetto Age.” The 
fifth book is titled “The Strivings, Disappoint- 
ments and Hopes of Jews During the Past 150 
Years, and the Problems Old and New That 
Are Still with Us.” 


Titles such as the foregoing, topical chapter 
division, and chapters amply subdivided and 
descriptively headed make for easy reading 
and provide helpful guideposts in a necessarily 
long and complicated narrative. The lucid qual- 
ity of the text is further enhanced by a wealth 
of well-chosen pictures and maps. Biographies 
of leaders, accounts of literary, cultural and 
spiritual achievements and descriptions of the 
social, political and religious life of the com- 
mon people are shown as an integral part of 
the flow of historical events. The story is clear 
and vivid—told, one feels, with a deliberate 
lack of climax, but consistently warmed with a 
pride and a positive faith in Jewish history 
as it has manifested itself and Jewish potentiali- 
ties to “persevere in the path of our ancestors 
for the welfare of mankind.” 


The book is not written above the grasp of 
secondary school students and not below the 
attention of adults who seek a fair and com- 
prehensive introduction to the study. An ex- 
celent bibliography of standard works in Eng- 
lish can serve as a guide to more advanced and 
detailed investigation. An exhaustive index, 
and the careful subdivisions make the book 
well fitted for a reference volume. 


FRANCES Fox SANDMEL 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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We, the Citizens: Senior Problems in Civic Re- 
sponsibilities. By Julian C. Aldrich and Mar. 
low A. Markert. New York: Inor Publish. 
ing Company, 1948. Pp. 254. $2.75. 

“This book offers a program of action by 
which the understanding youth may become 
the active citizen. It emphasizes action with 
adults in the improvement of the local com- 
munity.” So says the foreword to the teacher. 

What would any teacher give to be able to 
arouse in the pupils a desire to promote the 
common welfare, to participate in any program 
for the improvement of his environment? The 
small number of students who do become en- 
thusiastic about bettering human relations and 
civic conditions, are the leaven that buoy the 
teacher facing so much apathy and smugness. 

This book, suggested as a basic text any place 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades, aims to 
develop the skills of civic participation and at- 
titudes of civic responsibility. These activities 
are under such headings as cooperation with 
civic authorities, analysis of issues, community 
betterment, and protection of rights as citizens. 
On the subject of political participation the 
heads are: working in a political party, listen- 
ing to political speeches, reading political news, 
study platforms, choosing a political party, 
and how to register and vote. One topic, “How 
to Write to Your Congressman,” suggests a 
relationship between the Congressman and the 
voters of his district that so often is missed. 
Other topics are on jury service, voting taxes, 
and social-political terminology. 

Running through the book is the suggestion 
that community observation and participation 
can be begun now; that if not started immedi- 
ately the individual will be no better prepared 
for citizenship when reaching adulthood than 
he is now. 

Each unit starts with the general description 
of the responsibility and the basic skills. Next 
is a statement of the skill to be gained. Third 
—this is the main part—are listed activities 
for community observation and analysis. Work- 
shop and round table procedures are suggested. 
Fourth, are tests of knowledge, skills, and at- 
titudes. At the end of each chapter and at the 
end of the book are reading lists of texts, 
pamphlets, and books. 

The book is rich in suggestions, both in class- 
room activities and in reading and visual aids. 
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To these, of course, should be added materials 
drawn from the community and the school 
library. 


The subject treated in the book covers only 
a part of the secondary school problems course, 
but it is a considerable part and fundamental. 
Senior high school teachers, regardless of how 
their courses are organized, will find use for 
copies of this book. 





China Awake. By Robert Payne. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1947. Pp. 424. 
$4.00. 


Robert Payne, the author of Forever China 
and other books on China, pictures China’s 
way of life and thought rather than its politics. 
He has great faith and optimism in the possi- 
bility of a brighter future for China. In diary 
form he paints a portrait of the fundamental be- 
liefs and spiritual realities that are inherent 
in the ideals and aspirations of the Chinese 
people. 


The diary, a record of two visits to Red 
China, has impressions gained from travels 
through the ancient communities of isolated 
China and the internationally dominated cities 
along the coast. Stories of war and civil war, 
descriptions of Madam Sun Yat Sen, Dr. Sun 
Fo, General Chu Teh, and General Marshall, 
and other leaders and students whom Robert 
Payne met in China, are in his journal. 


The book is mainly a story of the Chinese 
students, of their behavior during the last 
years of the war and the first year of peace. 
Among the young only, is to be found the hope 
of China, in the author’s opinion. The murder 
of students, secret police, depressing poverty, 
and disease were the fruits of civil war and 
foreign invasion. 


Bitterness, agony, almost unbearable strain, 
and seeming futility tried men’s souls. But 
the author finds that better times are coming. 
The old feudalism is crumbling and the people, 
especially the young, want justice and peace. 
China is awake. The students in the classrooms 
and the peasants in the fields feel that the 
Worst is over. One gathers from the diary that 
the best of the Chinese want neither the Kuo- 








Is Your History Text 
A “MODEL T’”? 


Does it include the end of World War II, the 
activities of the United Nations, the postwar boom, 
Russian aggression in Europe, Russia's abuse of the 
UN veto power, the Truman Doctrine, and the Marshall 
Plan? 

Can you afford to keep on using a Model T text 
in a streamlined world? Why not use the best and 
latest? 


OUR OWN UNITED STATES 
By 
JoHN VAN Duyn SOUTHWORTH 

Not only does this brand new American History 
text for High School students include these and other 
very important recent developments, but it also presents 
America’s past in a more interesting and more in- 
telligible manner than other textbooks. It is the 
American History text for 1948! 

And—speaking of better ways of presenting history 
—have you seen 


THE IROQUOIS TIME LINE 
AND DATE CHART FOR ALL HISTORY? 
Your classroom deserves one. 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY INC. 
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mintang or the Communist rule. There has 
been so much that is corrupt in either of them. 
What they want is a government by the best 
elements from both of them. 


The book has high literary quality and gives 
an able interpretation of the Chinese mind and 
spirit. 





Martha: Daughter of Virginia. The Story of 
Martha Washington. By Marguerite Vance. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1947. 
Pp. 190. Illustrated. $2.50. 


The author, a writer and editor of children’s 
books, has followed the outstanding dates and 
events of Martha Washington’s life, drawing 
on her imagination to give warmth and color 
to the little-known events, particularly those 
of girlhood. 


The story begins when Martha was eleven, a 
plump, merry, and horse-loving girl. She was 
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a belle in Williamsburg society, and married at 
eighteen. The hand of death left her a widow 
with two small children. The book tells of her 
courtship by the handsome and manly colonial 
officer. She followed her husband in the trying 
Revolutionary days, and accepted the honors 
of the first lady of the land with modesty. 

The book tells of the ways of life, the food 
and dress and holiday celebrations of Virginia 
families. Warmth and reality are given to the 
characters that the children read about in his- 
tory books. It is just a nice story. The age 
range is fifth and sixth grade. 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


R. T. SoLiIs-COHEN 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Facing the Facts about Cancer. By Dallas John- 
son for the National Cancer Institute and the 
American Cancer Society. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 38 (Revised) New York: Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 1947. Illustrated. Pp. 
32. 20 cents. 


This pamphlet emphasizes the value of can- 
cer detection centers, which specialize in the 
regular examination of well persons. It also 
indicates the various approaches of research 
workers to the study of cancer. One is the in- 
jection of nitrogen mustards in treating leu- 
kemia; another is the exploration of the anti- 
biotics, such as penicillin; still others are radio- 
active chemicals and hormones. 


Planning Your Family. By Herbert Yahraes. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 136. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, 1948. Illustrated. 
Pp. 32. 20 cents. 


Mr. Yahraes states that “planned parent- 
hood” means “power of direction” in spacing 
children so that they will arrive when the 
mother is physically and emotionally well and 
the family is able to provide for them. It also 
means assisting childless couples to become 
parents. The author recommends the inclusion 
of planned parenthood techniques in all medi- 
cal schools, of child-spacing clinics in every 
hospital and of planned parenthood services in 
every state, county and community public health 
agency. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Sociology of Child Development. By James 
H. S. Bossard. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1948. Pp. 790. $4.50. 

A study of the development of the child, with 
emphasis on the group setting and the cultura] 
conditioning inherent in group living. 


The Labor Leader. By Eli Ginzberg. New York: 


The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. 19], 
$3.00. 
An objective study of the labor leader as a 


type by a social economist. 


The Rise and Fall of Third Parties from Anti- 
Masonry to Wallace. By William B. Hessel. 
tine. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1948. Pp. 119. $2.50. 

A timely analysis of the history of third 
parties of the past. 

Situational Analysis: An Observational Ap- 
proach to Introductory Sociology. By Lowell 
Juilliard Carr. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1948. Pp. 178. $2.50. 

Designed for use as a text or as a supplemen- 
tary handbook for the study of group phenon- 
ena in the light of the student’s observations. 
History of the United States. By Dwight L. 

Dumond, Edward E. Dale and Edgar B. Wes- 

ley. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1948. 

Illustrated. Pp. xvi, 847. $3.20. 

A high school textbook with a different or- 
ganization. 

Rural Life in Argentina. By Carl C. Taylor. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 464. $6.00. 

An authoritative study based on more than 
a year in Argentina on a special research as- 
signment for the United States Department of 
State. 

Austria: From Habsburg to Hitler. By Charles 
A. Gulick. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1948. Two vol- 
umes. Pp. 1,906. $20.00. ; 
An exhaustive study of the economic, politi- 

cal, and social changes from the end of the 

Habsburg Empire to the annexation by Hitler. 

The Psychology of Behavior Disorders. By Nor- 
man Cameron. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1947. Pp. 622. $5.00. 

A presentation of the neuroses and psychoses 
from a biosocial point of view. 
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